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xe Gt f New Books 
A Choice Group of New Books. 
AUTHORITATIVE, READABLKI, EDUCHTIONAI 
Important to any Library; especially to a Scholar’s or Teacher's. 
Earth’s History: Geology. By Roberts of Cam-| French Revolution. By Mallet of Oxto 
bridge. Maps and Illustrations. $1 50 net $1 
Study of Animal Life. By Thomson of Edin-| Fine Arts. By Brown of Edinburgh. $1 
burgh. Illustrated. $1 so net| Literature of France. By Keene of Ox! 
Realm of Nature: Physiography. By Mill of | S| 
: Edinburgh. $1 50 net} The French War and the Revolution | Am 
The Colonial Era | American History Series]. History Series}. By Sloane of | Prin 
By Fisher of Yale. Maps. $1 25 Maps. $1 25 
Origin and Early History of Universities | Abelard, in Great Educators Series}. By ¢ \ 
Qi 25 
Education by Self-Activity | Froebel, in Great Educators Series|. By Bowen Om 
Rise of the Christian Schools | Alcuin, in Great Educators Series}. By West. 
Jesuits’ Educational System | Loyola, in Great Educators Series|. By Hughes et 
Ancient Educational Ideals | Aristotle, in Great Educators Series!. By Davidson 1 OO net 
Manual of Natural Theology. By Fisher. Uniform with Christian Evidences. Each 75« 
The Reformation. By Schaff |German, Swiss}. Illustrated. Each 4 
How to Know the Wild Flowers. Mrs. Dana. 100 Illustrations. $1 50 net 
Principles of Political Economy. Perry. 2 00 
Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. Gouin. 2 25 
* Also all Standard and Miscellaneous Books, American or Foreign. Importations a spe- 
cialty. 
Full Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of these and many other distinguished text-books 
a in all departments of education sent free. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail-matter.| 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “‘ Publisher of THE NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box No. 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M 

Discounts on application. 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 12,000 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
a ni advertisers. 


The Chicago Tribune. 


(Founded June 10, 1847. 





The recognized medium in the West for all high-grade 


advertising, such as 
Schools, New Books, Real 


Estate, and Summer and 
Winter Resorts. 


EASTERN OFFICE, 
40 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
TARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—Resident pupils limited to sixteen. a 
é 900. Principals, Mrs. G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
TROUT. 





Connec TIcCUT, Waterbury. 
$2 T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WHE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in 
the most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. 
Students prepared for college. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
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Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAWRCOLLEGE—A COLLEGE 

for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from }hj 
ladelphia. Offers graduate and undergraduate COU rseg 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Aw), 
Saxon, French, old French, Italian, Spanish » German, 
including Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
ee Political Science, Physics Chemistry, Biology, 
and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with ent’s appa 
ratus complete. Fellowships (value "e525 in Greek, 
Latin, English, German, and Teutonic Philology, ko. 
mance Languages, Mat hematics, History, Chemist try, 
and Biology. fourth Hall of’ Residence will, 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accommc«|: R 
all ap licants for admission. 

For Program address as above. 





PoE Tarn. Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 
ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOAK = 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approv: 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance « vl 
minations are held in the school by an examiner fr\1n 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boyiston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. S pecial students received ed. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
POSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year aa September 26, 1893. 
Amy MORRIS Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


f OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
“ONCORD HOME SCHOOL,—25 BOYS 
~ prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
DOWDER POINT "“SCHOOL.—PRE- 


ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 


ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. KNapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick 
Ww. |FALNU T HILL SCHOOL.—BOARD- 
ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 
rough preparation for Wellesley and other colleges for 
women. References: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College ; 
the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, W ellesley, and others. 
Circulars on applicatl on, 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, 7 ? 


Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M. A., 4 PTinctpals. 





MASSAC ed SETTS, Plymouth. 
MF. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
F Boys.—12 boys; 26th year. 
H, W. Roya. (Harv), Head Master. A. H. WarD 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARATO.- 
ry and ay yy J School for Boys. Third term be- 
gins April 10. A new warding: house just opened. For 
all particulars address ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
\, R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 


School for Girls. Formerly "Miss How ard’ 8. 


“Massacuv SETTS, Worcester. 
i ORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrieal Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 


COHN WW. DALZELLS PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sct- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. — 





NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head-master. 





NEW YORK, Manlius. 

NA VAL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 
ule to the WORLD’S FAIR, by St. John’s Military 
School, via the Great Lakes. Organized as Cadets of a 
ship-of-war. Limited number may join. June 27 to 
July 2 27. . Apply for terms. 


NEw YorK City, 43 W est 47th Street. 
4 CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Le Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
Mary B. Wuirton, A.B., and Lots A. BANa@s. 


_ateronete: The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
he Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., New York C ity; 

The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College: 

The Hon. Seth Low, LL-D., Columbia C ollege. 


NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
IJAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. - 
i RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BEL1’'S 
i English, French, and German Boarding-Seh | 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
— for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
clse, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 7 
ny TSS ANABLE’S English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day ‘School. 44th year. 





FRANCE, Paris. 

ARIS.—HOME FOR YOUNG LADI/S 
to be opened October 1, 1893, under the direction 

of Mademoiselle Alys Barrault, assisted by Madame Bar. 
rault and Miss Anna T.O’Coanor. Mlle. Barrault, who 
has been for the t five years teacher of Freneh in 
Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow’s School, Farmington, Conn,, 
will leave for Paris in June, and will take with her any 
young ladies desiring to tae gi at thattime. Applica 
tions must be accompanied by references. For terms 
and further information address, until June 15, 1s, 
Miss Anna T. O’Connor, 39 Irving &t., “ioe aS Mass.; 
after that date, Mile. — Barrault, care of Drexei 
Harjes & Co., Bankers, Paris. France. References by 
permission: Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow, Farmington, 
onn.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Samuc) 


Tr. Clemens, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz, 
Campridge, Mass.; Prof. James Barr Ames, Harvard 
University. 





GERMANY, Detmold 

ERMANY. — FINISHING SCHOO! 

for Young Ladies, founded in 1871. Cheerful and 
comfortable villa in atown surrounded by woods and 
mountains, with reputation for healthfulness. Address 
Friiulein PAULINE BECKMANN, Detmold. References 
Herr Consistorialrath Engel, in Detmold; Rev. G. M. 
Capell, Passenham Rectory, Ston Stratford, Bucks, 
panes Russell Sturgis, Esq., 807 East 17th nes New 
york 





Teachers, etc. 
HE WORLD'S FAIR FOR YOUNG 


Men who wish to make a careful and systematic 
study of the exhibits. A limited number will be re 
rea in a delightful house a block from 6 north en 
trance F. OLMSTED, A.B 

Master of Rugby School, Kenilworth, Ill. 


A GENTLEWOMAWN (experienced) / V 

good society in Oxford offers a Home for three or 
four children or girls. Highest educational adv antage: s 
For references and particulars, apply to the BisHor « 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Delaware. Address in E We 
land, Mrs. “MILLER, Summertown, Oxford. 


AA LADY IN ONE OF THE BOSTON 
£1 High Schools wishes to go to Europe for July and 
August, with a family that desires to have the children 
taught afew hours a day. Would go as companion if 
duties were definite. Has some knowledge of French 
and German. A. B., care of the Nation. 

COLLEGE 


A GRADUATE “AND A 
teacher of wide experience would like to corre 
spond with parents wishing to establish a first-class 
day school in their town. Best of references given. 
Address J. E. A., the Nation. 


YOUNG LADY, A GRADUATE O/ 

a New England Academy, and at present a stu 
dent, wishes employment as a governess in a private 
family during the summer season. Address Miss EDITH, 
care of the Nation. 


A LADY WHO IS AN EX ffl 
enced teacher and holder of an advanced degree 
wishes for a mathematical professorship where her rank 
and salary will be based upon ability instead of sex 
Address K. L., care of the Nation. 


ANTED—A POSITION IN PH1/- 

losophy, by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 
of Wis., ond Ph.D. from Gottingen, Ger. References. 
Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva 
Switzerland. 


OSITION AS GOVERNESS OR COM- 

panion for the summer by a native German, wel! 
versed in the English language, or would teach in 
Summer School. Best of references given and required. 
Address C. H., care Nation. 


CHANGE DESIRED BY A COLLEGE 

Professor of Latin, Ex So eegengge and not afraid 
of the work incident to buil Ek. up and maintaining 
the » department. _Address p | care of Nation. _ 


(= RLES W. STONE, Tutor for a. 
vard, 68 Chestnut St,, Boston. 
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7 leahiais ere. 
N EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 


now engaged in the vicinity of Boston, would like 

a & position as governess or companion, for the summer 

months. Would prefer to travel. Speaks French and 

German and has some knowledge of Italian. Address 
“Ys, *in care of the Nation. 


WO FRENCH 1. 4DIES (Parisie nnes), 

graduates of the Academy of Paris, desire posi 
tions in September next as teachers of French in a 
school or family. The highest references, etc., will be 
given. MESDEMOISELLES, Nation. 


yb TING FOR COLLEGE.—A TEACH- 

er of five years’ experience in preparatory and 

high schools will give fitting or reviews for college’ Good 

references. Address INSTRUCTOR, the Nation, 208 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 


*CHOOL FOR SALE OR TO LET.— 
» The Maryland Military and Naval Academy, Ox 
ford, Md.—Ample accommodations for 800 cadets and 
their officers, with drill-grounds, assembly-rooms, and 
gymnasium. Fine boating and bathing. House steam- 
heated and gas. Everything perfect. 

For Catalogue, address 
P. O. Box 41, Oxford, Md.. 


Or S. F. NicHoL: Ss, "205 7th Ave., N. Y. 


School Agencies 


EPTEMBER VACANCIES !—Teacher 
i of Science, City High School, $1,600; teacher 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military Drill and Gymnas 
tics, $1,500; Science in Academy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 
Music, 31 200 and $1,500; Drawing and Commercial 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ school, $700 and home. We 
are asked to recommend candidates Ey each of the 
above and many others. Address C.J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
Al ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Familles. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 . abash Ave., Chicago, 
and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wees a change at an increased salary, should address 
.B. RuagGLtes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ay nlp V AND FOREIGN P rofessors, 
utors, governesses, teachers, ete., supplied to 
tm. schools, and families. Miriam Coy RIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 
CHERMERHORNS TEACHER S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. . 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th st., N. Y. 























Special Terms to Schools. 


Most publications—the leading newspapers, the 
religious papers, the magazines—make a reduc 
tion from their regular advertising rates to educa 
tional institutions. Weare prepared to give our 
school customers the advantage of these conces 
sions, as well as other special discounts. We pre 
pare the advertisements, if desired, and set them 
up attractively in type, Submitting proofs. We 
take entire charge of the order, and see that every 
paper inserts the advertisement as per contract 
and for the full time, and yet it weuld cost you less 
to place your work in our hands than to send it to 
the papers yourself. Send for estimates and par 


ticulars to 
DAUCHY & CO., 
Newspaper Advertisement Agents, 
27 Park Place and 24-26 Murray St., New York. 











Association of Ce sree Bureau of Oc- 
tions. 
If you wish to employ college women as teachers, sec- 
retaries, librarians, ete., address Miss EVA MARCH TapP- 
PAN, Hotel } Plunkett, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 
A well-established Preparatory School in a Western 
city of 200,000. Principal desires to retire from school 
work. Address WESTERN, care of Nation. 





The Nation. 


k:ducational. 
THE SAUVEUR 
Summer College of Languages. 


The EIGHTEENTH SE SSI IN of the School will be held | 
at Rockford College, Rockford, Ill, to begin July 8 | 
This location has been selected because of its proxmurty | 
TO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION, 

For board and rooms, address the Manager, Miss F. I 
HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, UL | 

For programmes and circulars of his educational | 
works, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury (Boston), Mass 


~ ) \ . \ \ . C — 
C( R ELL [ 4 | ERS ITY. 
Summer Courses for teachers and advanced stu 
dents. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, French, 
English, Elocution, Philosophy, Experimental Psycho 
logy, Pedagogy, History, Political and Social Science, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Rotany, Freehand 
and Mechanical Drawing, Physica) Training 
Summer courses are also offered tn the SCHOOL OF 
AW. 


For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 
sc HooL OF D R AWING AND PAINTING 
Seventeenth year now open 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with leetures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: FP) W 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), C. How 
ard Walker, J. Linden Smith 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective Pu 
pils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the n 
seum. For circulars giving detailed information, ad 
dress Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager 


~ LANGUAGES. 


Summer Course in Languages 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation, 
ormel Course for Teachers. 
At Asbury P ark, and Chicago, Il 
ah Pp vartic ulars address 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 
723 14th St., Washington, D. C....Auditorium, Chicago 


-THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition 
The sub. Wee ts are as follows: English Literature, Mathe 

matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che 

mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek It also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate De 

partme nts. A tho feb ly organized School of Pedagoy 
uncer the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pr 

cess of development. 

CHARLES W. SureRr, President 


*7T. AGNES’ SCHOOL F 
«J Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction ) 
Choice of four courses of study for gradu ’ ‘ 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo 
men. For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR} 

The Leading School of Expression in America 
First to teach the of Delsarte 
logue. Moses TRUE ‘Br wn, ML 


The M 





system Send for Cata 


4.. Boston, Mass 





isses Ely’s s School for Girls, 
RIVER SIDE DRIVE 


S5th and 86th Sts 


. New York 


Two Scholarships for Women. 





The Harvard Universit 


For women will be held in New Yor 





and 30,and July 1, 188s. Two schol < d t 
$300 and one o $200, are offered tn connecti w 
these examinations. 

For information apply to the SECRETARY, No. 32 
East 33d Street. 





| EE pluribus unum. 
+ mend for a particular place. 


It is a curious paradox that the more 


candi Jates an Agency has, the fewer it will recon 


The Irish steward apologized for writing so long a letter because he had not 


time to write a shorter one. So some Agencies have to send notices to eve ry Tom, Dick, and Harry on their list 


bec ~ gee they have not a large enough registration to pick out just the 
1892, where (1) application was made to us, (2) we recommended a 
a? (1) Ass’t Sup’t, Cleveland, O., $2,700; eer ipals of Academies, 


+ $1,300, Principals of High Schools, 


Puchi, Col., $1,800; (5) Suspension Bric ae P L U RIBU . an 100 


Teachers, (8) Winona Normal, $1,500; (0) Omaha, sm 
Methods, (11) Davenport, Ia., $1, 300; (12) Utica, 


No. Dak. $1.000; (15) Winona, Minn., 8900; (18) tk Le. Ks., $000 
$900; (17) St. Cloud, Minn., $750: (18) Salt Lake C ity, Utah, $800. Inn 
named three candidates at diffe rent salaries, and one was selected, usual 
dom name more than three ¢ ene and if suftic - ~* — tails are given 
AL E Tl N AGE Ni 


KINDERGARTEN" 


THE sc “HOOL 








un He re are a few places fll 
, . he on and (3) be w 
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Schermerhorn & Co. 


East 14th Street, 
New York. 


(Decoration Fdward | 







President, Corresponding Se« 
Edmund J, James Roland P. Falko 
THE 


AMERTOAN AC 


STATION B, PHILADELPHIA, 


| Organized Dee. 14, 1880 Incorporated Feb. 14, Isel 
tw F uiditional inf nafion in regard ¢ the 
fead y see the sponding mn of Tuk NATION 
‘ Apru ith 





lds res ilar sclentific seastons at 
a ) ‘ The 


Of tt 
hich t 





pall members, tayether with such Supplements as 


may be issued from time G) time 

Besides the 
Academy, the -innals contains a Book Dk 
partment in which the more important 


papers submitted to the 


works in Politics, Economics, and Statis 
tics are reviewed. The Academy also col 
lects and publishes in the -innals, under 
the head of Personal Notes, late and ac 
curate information relating to the life and 
work of authors and scholars in its ay 
propriate field 
The Academy is publishing a Series of 
Constitutions of leading modern countries 
edited by competent experts. The follow 
ing have already appeared 
MEXICO Prof. Moses, University of 
California 
COLOMBIA Prof. Moses, \ 
California 
FRANCE. wed Currier, 
of Techno log 
Tre fellowing are in prep aration 
PRUSSIA Prof Robi? ison, University 
of Pennsylvania 
BELGIUM. Pr. Vincent 
University 


niversity of 


Masa Institute 


Johns Hopkins 


Others will be nounced later 


The Academy om wegen nearly one 
hundred scientific papers by distinguished 
scholars of the United States and foreign 
countries. Persons interested in the pro 
motion of the Political and Social Sei 
ences, whether as experts or laymen, are 
invited to become members 

By assisting in the work of the Acade 
my one may aid in a very immediate way 
the progress of scientific economics and 


politics, 
ipNications dered th ’ woo 
ti = sh 'e i < 
PUBLICA NS OF THE ACADEMY 
S : ‘ 
CR This list e? i i 
\ »* 
N Price 
32. ¢< sory \ < 
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2 netru t stn Italy vs 
Prof. Roland P. Falk: 
24. The Philadelphia Sowial Sctence Association 1 ie 
AO} +. Rosengarten. Esq 
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28. In Me ria Alexa t eson, LL 
Prof. F. N. Thorpe 
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Prof. Bernard Moses 
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1s 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


A Manual of English Literature, | 


Historical and Critical. 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A.,, 
Sixth edition, revised (1888). 
English Metres, and Index. Crown Svo. 
82.00. 


With an Appendix of 
648 pages, 


Handbook of English 


Literature. 


R. McWILuiaM, B.A. 
$1.35. 

Five parts, 12mo, each part sold separately, viz.: 
Part I.—FRoOM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO CHAUCER. 

cents, 

Part II.—FrRoM CHAUCER TO SHAKESPEARE. 30 cents. 
Part Il1].—From BEN Jonson TO LOCKE. 30 cents. 
Part IV.—From SWIFT TO CowPER. 30 cents. 
Part V.—From BURKE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
cents. 


Longmans’ 
By 


Complete in one volume. 


30 


30 


The Essays of Francis Bacon, 


With Introduction, Notes, and Index. 


Head Master of the City of 
Seventh edition. 


By Epwin A. ABpBoTt, D.D., 
London School. In two volumes. 
16mo. 580 pages. $1.75. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 


Edited and Annotated by HERBERT COURTHOPE BowEN, 
M.A., Head Master of the Grocers’ Company’s 
Schools. With full Notes, Glossary, Index and Map. 
New edition. 16mo, 228 pages. 75 cents. 


Macaulay’s Two Essays on the Earl 
of Chatham. 


12mo. Paper covers. 15 cents. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 


Edited to illustrate the Laws of Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, M.A., author of 
“Seotticisms, Arranged and Corrected.” Second 
edition. 12mo. 208 pages. 75 cents. 

This volume contains a “‘ Memoir of Milton,” a “ 


of Macaulay,” the text of the “ Essay on Milton,” 
“ Critical Notes.” 


Life 
and 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Ivry and the Armada. 


With 55 Illustrations by 
4to. Cloth, 40 cents. Sewed, 


GEORGE 
20 


Popular Edition. 
Scuarr. Fep. 
cents. 


Sir Roger De Coverley. 


With Notes and Illustra 
Third edition. Crown 


Essays from the Spectator. 
tions. By Davip SALMON. 
Svo, 204 pages. 45 cents. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 


of University College, Oxford. 








will send their » Classified Catalogue of School and Colle 


Plays of Shakespeare. 
Falcon Edttion, 


“The ‘Falcon’ Edition has earned a reputation for 
scholarship, taste, and judgment. The notes are in all 
cases excellent. Everything that is likely to present 
any difficulty is explained clearly, accurately, and not 
verbosely; and familiarity is shown both w ith the writ 
ings of the Elizabethans and with the Shakesperean 
scholarship of to-day.”’—Journal of Education, 


The following volumes, each with 
Notes, and Glossary, are now ready. 
each play : 





Introduction, 
Price 35 cents 


Julius Cesar. 


By H.C. BEECHING, Balliol College, Oxford. 
The [Merchant of Venice. 
By H.C. BEECHING. 


King Henry IV. 


Part I. By OLIVER ELTON, Corpus Christi College, Ox 
ford. 
King Henry IV. 
Part II. By A. D. INNEs, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
King Henry V. 
By A. D. INNES, M.A. 


King John. 


= 


y OLIVER ELTON. 


Twelfth Night. 


y H. HOWARD CRAWLEY. 
King Richard III. 
W. H. Payne Situ, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
A. W. VERITY, M.A., Trinity College, 
Coriolanus. 


By Cambridge. 


By H.C. BEECHING. 


Taming of the Shrew. 
H. H. CRAWLEY. 
King Richard II. 


FE. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 


The Tempest. 


M.A. 


By 


= 


By A.C. LIDDELL, 


The Blue Poetry Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. New Edition without Illus 
trations, for use in Schools, with Lives of the Au 
thors of Poems. -Feap. Svo. 60 cents. 


The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
By Professor C. Witt, Head Master of the 
nasium at Kounigsberg. Translated by FRANCES 
YOUNGHUSBAND. With a Preface by H. G. DAKYNs, 
M.A. With Route Map, 12 Full-page Plates, and 17 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo. $1.25. 

» . Will serve as a most attractive reading book 
for advanced classes. The list of illustrations re pre 
sents numerous objects, scenes, and places mentioned 
in the text.”—Lea-ner and Teacher, New York. 


Alstadt Gym 


ge Text-Books 


to any address on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


SWEBSTER’S 4 
INTERNATIONAL 
} DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 
Ten years spent in 
revising, 100 editors 
employed, more than 
$300,000 expended. 














A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 





Invaluable in the 
household, and to the 
teacher, professional 
man, self-educator. 


= your Bookseller to show it to you. 
Published by 
a. & C.MERRIAM CO.,SPRINGFIELD,Mass.,U.S.A. 


‘Send for free proapec tus gontnining specimen 
pages, illustrations, testimonials, etc 5 


0a" Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 
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Publishers, 15 Kast loth Street, New York, | 





Important 
to 


Publishers. 


ADVERTISE 
IN 











Publishers of books and periodicals should bear it 
in mind that the Tae Werekty Review teems with 
information on all contemporaneous literature and 
events, that it contains each week a classified cata- 
logue (12 pp.) of books, and of the contents of news- 
papers and periodicals: that the Review's readers 
are exceptionally progressive people, who seek only 


the best literature, 
and who regard the | THE WEEKLY REVIEW | 
REVIEW (with its in- 
valuable system of supplying the very articles and 
books it talks about) as their Purchasing Guide. 


Every publisher of first-class periodicals or of good 
books should try THE WEEKLY REVIEW. 


MORRISON-FULLER, Putlisher, 


& SOMERSET ST., BOSTON 
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RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Wanderings by Southern Waters, 


By EpwarpD HARRISON BARKER, author of “ Wayfa; 
in France.” Illustrated. Svo. Cloth. $4.50. 


“The name of the book conveys no idea of the fre. 
ness, the originality, and the romance of its pages. |} 
region in which the author has lived, sharing the exist 
ence of the peasants, and tramping over its byways, js 
a district rarely traversed by English people even. h 
the railway. Visitors to the Puy de Déme stop shor 
hundred manne north of it. Travellers to ea 
Spain by way of Toulouse cross the Dordogne at a 
picturesque point but never alight there.’—Lon/ 
Atheneum. 

“None tell more pleasantly or more truthfully ¢ 
story of their wanderings. It is long since we have rea: 
a book 80 thoroughly honest.”—London Academy. 








An Atlas of Astronomy. 


By Sir Ropert S. Bau, F.R.S., Professor of Astronomy 
and Geometry at the University of Cambridge; ay 
thor of “Starland,” “ The Cause of an Ice Age.” 
ete. With 72 Plates, Explanatory Text, and Com 
plete Index. Small 4to. Cloth, $4.0( 


“The high reputation of Sir Robert S. Ball asa writer: . 
astronomy at once popular and scientific, is in itse If 
more than sufficient recommendation of his new ly p 
lished ‘Atlas of Astronomy.’ The plates are clear fae 
well arranged, and those of them which represent t 
more striking aspects of the more important heavenly 
bodies are very beautifully executed. The introduction 
is written with Sir Robert S. Ball’s well-known lucidity 
and simplicity of exposition, and altogether the Atlas 
is admirably adapted to meet the needs and smooth the 
difficulties of young and inexperienced students of 
astronomy, as well as materially to assist the researches 
of those that are more advanced.”—London Times. 


The Laws and Properties of Matter. 


By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, F.R.S , Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. A new volume in the Modern Scien 
Series, edited by Sir Jonn LuBBocK. 12mo. Clo sth, 
$1.00. 

This book, while not pretending to be a complete 
treatise, aims at making clear to one who wishes to wu: 
derstand something of physics the meaning of the 
terms applied to matter, and the principal properties 
it po: sesses. 


Charles Darwin: 


HIS LIFE TOLD IN AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CHAP 
TER, AND IN SELECTIONS FROM HIS LETTERS 

Is DARWIN, F.R.S., Fellow of 

Ww ith Portrait. 12n 


By his Son, Fra) 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
cloth, $1.50. 

“Certainly every incident in the life of Charles Dar 
win is of interest to the reading public. When the in 
cident is related by himself the interest becomes sp« 
cial. ‘ Itis intensely interesting to watch events 
as they gradually closed in about Darwin and actually 
forced him to choose the career which has made the 
whole world shake at the thunder of its facts and th: 
lightning of its logic.’—New York Herald. 


The Political Value of History. 


By WiLtiaM E. H. Lecky, author of , History of Eng 
land in the Eighteenth Century,” ete. A Presiden 
tial Address, delivered before the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, in Birmingham, October 10, 1s‘ 
Reprinted, with Additions. 12mo, 57 pages. Cloth 
75 cents. 








New Popular Edition of Lecky’s England and Treland 
A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM E. H. i ECKY. 
12mo, Cloth, $7.00. 


Cabinet Edition, seven vols 


A History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WituraM E. H. Lecky. Cabinet Edition, 
12mo. Cloth, $5.00. 

The “ History of Ireland” was formerly included in 
the eight-volume edition of the “ History of England.” 
By arearrangement of the contents the two Histories 
now appear separately as above, each complete in 
itself, but bouns uniformly. Important revisions have 
been made, and the work is in some respects practical!) 
new. 

The well-known high character of this standard work 
needs no fresh commendation. 


five vols 


Great Commanders Sertes. 
Fdited by Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Admiral Farragut. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., author of “ The Gulf 
and Inland Waters,” ete. With Portrait and Map- 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

General Taylor. 
By Major-General O. O. Howarp, U.S.A. With Portrait 


and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


General Jackson. 


JAMES PARTON. With 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Appleton’s List of Latest Publications, «1% 


By Portrait and Maps. 12! 


Send for 
taining dese riptions of numerous important books of 
pasi three months. Mailed free on request. 


D« APPLETON & CO, 


3, & 5 Boxp STREET, NEW York, 
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THE ROLFE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


COMPLETE IN 40 VOLUMEs. 


Illustrated. 


The Tempest. 


I6mo, Cloth, 56 cents, plus 6 cents for 


With Notes by Dr 


King Henry IV. Part 


ONE PLAY COMPLETE 


Wittram J. Ror 


IN EACH VOLUME. 


postage, per vol.; Paper, 40 cents. plus 4 cents for postage 


Merchant of Venice King Henry IV. Part II Phe Come ht S HH y VI | 111 
king Henry the Eighth Hamlet \nt ( }? s. | | 
Julius Caesar Much Ado About Nothing Measure Meas \ K 
Richard the Second Romeo and Juliet Merry Wives \\ < | Winter's ‘| 
Macbeth | Othello | s Lab Los K 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream | Twelfth Night | \t . \ 

King Henry the Fifth All’s Well that Ends We lwo Gent \ \ < \ 

King John Coriolanus Troilus and Cressida S ts 

As You Like It Taming of the Shrew Henry VI Part s A . 


Each of Shakespeare's plays is preceded by an introduction containing 


the ‘** History of the Play.” th Sources t t amd st 1 


Comments on the Play.” This is the only illustrated school edition of Shakespear 





No one can examine these volumes and fail to be impressed with the cor In the way of ant tends f ite plays s 
scientious accuracy and scholarly completeness with which they are edited tional purposes, | know of nene quit to R 
The educational purposes, for which the notes are written, Mr. Rolfe never loses Lin AM won, MA 
sight of, but like ‘a well-experienced archer, hits the mark his eye doth level | Prof. of .1 S } \ 
at.” Horace Howarpb Furness, Ph.D... LL.D I have aes e 

Editor of the ** New Variorum Shakespeare inta, @ . — 

Ihave greatly enjoyed your work on * Hamlet.” It is certainly the most | « lentaries Sha te 3 S ex 

satisfactory edition we have. wid unse ar-like f ties Fpwiw A. Ap MOA 
Rev. J. H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst ¢ 
Instructors are invited to send for Iustrated Bulletin giving fuller information revarding t} be and. others 

annotated works. Special terms will be made to teachers. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square. New York. 


D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Publish the Following Tevts: 


German. 


Joynes-Meissner German Grammar, $1.12; Joynes’ German 
Reader, 90 cents; Harris’ German Composition, 50 cents; on the 
Thomas’ Goethe's Faust, $1.12; and over sixty other Jirst 
class and new German teats. 


Mathematics. 


Bowser’s Mathematical 


Henristic Plan, 75 cents. The New 


cents: etc., etc 


History. 
Sheldon’s General History 


>4 


rican History, $1.12 


French. 


Edgren’s French Grammar, $1.12; Super’s French Reader, 
80 cents; Matzke’s Victor Hugo's Hernani, 70 cents; 
French Lyrics, 60 cents; Fontaine's Mérimée’s Colom 
ba, 35 cents; and over seventy other first-class and new 
French texts. 


and Sheldon Barnes 


$1 h 


The onlv histories 


Ame 
published that are 
not on the narrative plan, but on the laborat 


cated by ail leading teachers 


Bowen's } 
rv plan advo 


Civics. 


: 
Italian. Dale's American Citzen, 90 cents; ‘‘One of the best books 


ublished in 1891 Woodrow Wilsons The State, retail 
Grandgent’s Italian Grammir, 8) cents, and other /talia) oe : . — : : Go 
nae price $2.00; Gide’s Political Economy, retail price $2 00 
exts. ; 
etc., etc 
Spanish 
panis ; Crionce 
wCICHCE. 
Edgren’s Spanish Grammar, 80 cents; Ybarra’s Practical vs I ; : 
+ ° - . : Shepard s Inorganic Chemiustrv, $1 12 temsens Organic 
Spanish Method, $1.20; and other Spanish texts. a ee oe ee ees ee 
Chemistry, $120, Shalers First Book in Geology, $1.00; 
English Colton’s Practical Zoology, S0 cents; Guides for Science 
. . > 1: - ¢ 1 } 
Teaching, from 10 cents to $1.00 each 


Corson’s Introduction to the study of Browning. Retail 
price $1.50; Scudder’s Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, 60 
cents; Hawthorne’s American Literature, $1.12; Wil 
Composition and Rhetoric, 9) cents; Meiklejohn’s English 
Grammar, 80 cents; Strang’s Exercises in English, 45 cents ry of Pedagogy. retail price $1.75 
etc., ete. Education 


Education. 


Compayre’s Lectures on Teaching. retail price $1 75; Histo 


iams 


Psychology Applied to 
retail price 9) cents, etc., etc 
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SOME FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


GINN & COMPANY. 


ENGLISH, 


A Practical Course in English Composition. 


By Professor Alphonso G. New comer of Leland Stanford Junior University. 
In this book the art of composition will be given the distinct treatment which its importance —— 
une 


Practical Elocution. 


-- «Po aengl Robert I. Fulton of Ohio Wesleyan University, and Professor Thos. C. Trueblood of University 
ic n 


This i the outgrowth of the class room as well as the study, and contains the latest and best thought on 
the subject. (May 
The Classic Myths in English Literature. 
By Professor Charles Mills Gayley, University of California. Based chiefly on Bulfinch’s Age of Fable and adapted 
to school use and to the needs of beginners in English literature and in the classics. (May. 
The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Lome 8 Translation. Edited by Edwin Ginn. 
n the series of Classics for Children. (May. 
The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne. 
INCLUDING AN AP PENDIX” IN WHICH WIL L APPEAR SEVERAL POEMS FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF 
1472. By Professor Felix E. Schelling of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This work forms Number 4 in Volume II. of the Publications of the Univ ersity of apo lvania. (April. 
Leigh Hunt’s An Answer to the Question ‘‘ What is Poetry ? 
INCLUDING REMARKS ON VERSIFICATION. Edited by Professor Albert 8. Cook of Y ale University. ' 
One of the most delightful short papers on the subject of poetry. (April. 
LATIN. 
. Cornelii Taciti, Dialogus de Oratoribus. 


" Raited with mines, critical and exegetical commentary, indexes and a bibliography, by Alfred Gude- 
man, Johns Hopkins Universit 


The first edition of the Dia ogus in an English dress. (September. 
Catullus. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor Elmer T. Merrill of Wesleyan University. 
In the College Series of Latin Aut thors. (June 1 


Livy, Books XXI.-XXII. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. J. B. Greenough of Harvard University. In the College Series 

of Latin Authors. (June. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Volume IV. 

Edited by a Committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard University. 

CONTENTS: The AvAds or Tibia. By Albert A. Howard.—The Tragedy Rhesus. By John C. Rolfe.—The Use of 
Hercle (Mehercle), Edepol (Pol), Ecastor (Mecastor), by Plautus and Terence. By Frank W. Nicolson.—Accentual 
Rythm in Latin. By J. B. Greenough.—On the Omission of the Subject- Accusative of the Infinitive in Ovid. By 
Richard C. Manning.—Latin Etymologies. By J. B. Greenough.—On meipap éAéo@ac (Iliad 3 501). By Frederic D. 
Allen.—Herondea. By John Henry Wright.—Notes. (May. 


Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, No. IV. 
Edited by Professors Charles E. Bennett and Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
tc i number is a treatise on the Development of the Earlier Athenian Constitution, by Dr. George W. Bots. 


GREEK (June. 
First Four Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


Revised by the editors, Professors W. W. Goodwin and John Williams White of Harvard University. 
The notes, as well as the text, are being revised and in great part rewritten. (September. 


Thucydides, Book III. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Professor Charles Forster Smith, Vanderbilt University. 
In the College Series of Greek Authors. (September. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
An Introduction to the French Language. 


By Professor Alphonse N. van Daell, Massachusetts’ Institute of Technology. 
A practical grammar with exercises. (July. 


Von Sybel’s Die Erhebung Europas Gegen Napoleon I. 
ot with Introduction and Notes, t by A. B. Nichols, hestrester in German at Harvard University. 


In the International Modern Language Series. (June. 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Volume II. 
Published under the direction of the Modern Language Departments of Harvard University. (June. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
A Student’s Manual of a Laboratory Course in Physical Measurements. 


By W. C. Sabine, M.A., Instructor in Harvard University. 
Intended for supplementing college courses in phy sics. (April. 


A Reader in Botany. Part II. 
Flower and Fruit. Compiled by Jane H. Newel 
Supplies a course of reading in Botany for —— in the higher grades. (May. 
HISTORY, 
The Principles of History. 


The Historik of the late Professor Johann Gustav Droysen of Berlin. Translated by President E. Benj. An- 
drews, Brown University. 


This little work will appeal powerfully to all readers possessing a philosophic cast of mind. (April. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
The Psychic Factors of Civilization. 
By Lester F. Ward. 


A new te eg ey of the whole subject of social progress, past, present, and future, written from a scien- 
tific standpoint, but in a popular style. (July. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 





MAINE COAST. 


LANDS at and around CAPE ROSIER and Castine, 
Me., on this boldest and most beautiful section of 
Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston and the 
West than Mt. Desert—southwesterly exposures. 
fine harbor fronts, bold rocks, beaches, and fine 
trees, broad views of mountains and islands, ex 
tended drives along the shore and among the 
hills, new wharves, and good daily connection by 
boat and rail. These lands are offered at low 
prices to persons intending to build and occupy. 
Avery few hundred dollars will buy a fine high 
shore lot of several acres. Several tracts of from 
20 to 50 acres are offered at low prices. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet and further details to 

J.MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School Street, Boston. 





PENINSULA. 


FOR SALE —One of the most beautiful peninsulas on 


the Maine Coast, situated on Penobscot Bay. This 
property is nearly a mile in length, and comprises 
100 acres of land. Controls on its inner side a land 
locked harbor with deep water for its whole length, 
has fine views of the mountains, and the land ts 
wonderfully diversified. comprising fine cliffs, ra 
vines, hills, beaches, green slopes, woods, and uninter 
rupted view across the open sea. 

It is within an hour’s sail by steamboats plying seve 
ral times daily from the railroad terminus to Rock 
land, where there is excellent day and night Pullman 
ear service from Boston. 

Price, $3,500. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School Street, Boston. 





FOX ISLANDS. 


TO LET—for the summer—Two very charmingly situ 


ated cottages, directly upon the water; grounds occu 
pying exclusively a peninsula of 50 acres on Fox Is! 
land Thoroughfare, Maine, in the large island town 
ship of Vinal Haven. Each house is fully furnished 
has a boat harbor, barn, etc., and boat houses, half.a; 
mile from village and steamboat landing; houses con 
tain 7 and 10 rooms; rents $175 and $225; exceptional! 
chance for two families wishing to be near together; 
will be let together or separately. 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 





NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


TO LET—Furnished, the new cottage of the late Mrs. 


Harrison O. Apthorp; contains nine rooms, is fully 
and tastefully furnished and beautifully situated on 
high land, with broad view of the Connecticut Val 
ley and Mts. Tom and Holyoke; has all modern conve 
niences and is within a short distance of railroad sta 
tion; rent low to a careful tenant for two or three 
years. J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 





ISLESBORO, ME. 


TO LET—for the summer—A cottage of 10 rooms fully 


furnished; stable, boat-house, and ample grounds; 
most beautiful views of bays, islands, and mountains; 
within ashort distance of Islesboro Inn and Steam 
boat Landing; rent $375. 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 





ASHFIELD, MASS. 


TO LET—Furnished, for the summer, a very attractive 


old-fashioned house in the beautiful hill township of 
Ashfleld, Mass., near the summer home of the late 
George William Curtis. House contains 12 rooms; am 
ple land, stable, ete. 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEF, 
27 School St., Boston. 





BEVERLY SHORE, MASS. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET—An estate of 20 acres of very 


high land, directly on the water. Large house, fully 
furnished, stable, gardener’s cottage, gardens, and 
beautiful trees. Will be sold at a low price to settle 
an estate. J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEEF, 

27 School St., Boston. 








Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 


ADIRONDACKS. 


TO LET, furnished, at Lake Placid, a most beautifully 


situated cottage of 8 rooms, commanding an extended 
view of mountains and lakes, with grounds running 
to the water. Rent low. 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEEF, 
27 School Street, Boston. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIJ. 13, 1893. 


The Week. 


It is hardly too much to say that Presi 
dent Cleveland had no more important 
appointment to make than that of Com- 
missioner of Pensions. Originally a mere 
subordinate of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, who controlled the expenditure of 
but a small portion of the Government’s 
revenues, the head of this Bureau has come 
to have in his hands the distribution of 
more than $150,000,000 a year, with a 
prospect thay the outgo from his office 
may reach the enormous total of $200,- 
000,000 annually before the steady and 
rapid increase is checked. The most reck- 
less profligacy has long characterized the 
action of Congress in voting money for this 
branch of the Government service, and 
equal recklessness has characteriz-d the 
distribution of the money by the Bureau. 
The result has been the building up of a 
pension roll which is a disgrace to the na- 
tion. What was needed was the selection of 
aman of high character, judicial training, 
and established reputation, who was a 
Union soldier himself, and who could be 
trusted to administer the office with due 
regard to the interests both of his de- 
serving comrades in the army and of 
the taxpayers of the nation. Such a man 
seems to have been secured in the choice 
for the Commissionership of Judge Wil- 
liam Lochren of Minnesota, a_ brilliant 
soldier during the civil war, and since 
then a distinguished judge in his own 
State. While a Democrat in his sympa- 
thies, he is so little of a partisan that he 
was originally appointed to the bench by a 
Republican Governor and elected by a Re- 
publican district, and he is so highly es- 
teemed by his fellow-citizens that the State 
Legislature, which has a Republican ma- 
jority, recently passed by a unanimous 
vote a resolution declaring that he was 
eminently well qualified for the office of 
Pension Commissioner, and that his ap- 
pointment would receive the approbation 
of the country at large. 








Nobody questions the need of a radi- 
cal overhauling of pension methods, yet 
how difficult the work is going to be, 
how few are the convenient and effective 
points of attack, may be seen from the 
discussion of the question in the current 
North American. All of the writers ad- 
mit the urgency of reform, but all are 
barren of actual suggestions of the way 
to go about it. The Chairman of the 
House Committee on Pensions thinks that 
something might be gained by a stricter 
interpretation of the Disability Act of 
1890, and by a return to the system of bi- 
ennial medical examinations, and advo- 
cates taking the whole system out of poli- 





tics by transferring it to the War Depart 
ment and putting it under the care of an 
officer of the army. A past-commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republi> 
shows how the spirit of self-help and 
brotherly charity which marked the first 


years of that organization has passed into | 


the blind appeal to the Government. He 
thinks, however, that ‘‘the scythe of the 
great reaper” will soon come to the relief 
of the taxpayer. ‘‘ A little patience and 
the account will be closed.’ This is ludi 
crous enough in view of the facts) Father 
Time’s swath has been getting wider and 
wider, not among the yensioners, but in 
the Treasury, as the years have gone by. 





The Post-oftice Department, far 
from concealing information about its do 
ings,as was threatened one day last week, 
is now more frank and explicit than ever, 
The daily reports of appointments now 
made include an analysis of the total, 
which shows how many are to fill vacan 


sO 


cies caused by resignation or death, and 
how many of the removals are of incum 
bents who had served four years or more. 
Thus on Monday 119 fourth class post 
masters were appointed, of whom 99 were 
to fill vacancies, while seventeen of the 
twenty removed had served four years or 
more. A statement has been given out 
which shows that during the month be 
ginning with March 4 the appointments 
of fourth-class postmasters numbered 878, 
of which 508 were to fill vacancies caused 
by resignation or death, and 370 in place 
of men removed, 90 of whom had served 
four years or more. In the first month of 
the Harrison Administration the appoint 
ments to fill vacancies were almost exact 
ly the same—503; but the removals were 
825, or more than twice as many. 


Senator Gorman got together in Wash- 
ington last week ‘sixty a Demo- 
crats ”’ from among the oilers and stokers 
of his Maryland Machine, and poured a 
tale of woe into their sympathetic ears 


‘tive 





They were men after his own heart, he | 
assured them, whom it was his purpose to | 
serve; and as far as he had anything to do | 


with the offices, ‘‘none others need apply.’ 


But ‘‘a condition [not a theory] confronts 


us in the matter of appointments” Hor 
rible to relate, ‘‘ many suggestions that 
have been made to the appointing power 


been ignored.”” What effect this had 
upon the active Democrats does not ap- 
pear, but what we know of them 
it is safe to infer that the Senator's an 
nouncement struck them like an abroga 
tion of all the of nature. As he 
pointed out, the ordinary work- 
i Providence = 


ings 
nds 


some diabolical interference, s 


have 


from 


laws 
under 

nature and 
offices should go to our frist 


of 


me 
inting pow 


strous perversion of ‘‘ the app 
er,” the thing that should be was not. 


| men 


- 


Hence these tears. But Mr. Gorman will 
get no sympathy from a heartless public, 
In fact, the open exhibstion of his grief will 
be the signal for rejoicing among those 
who wish the Administration well. He was 
the most malign influence that beset Mr 
Cleveland during his tirst term, and this 
early display of his nose out of joint is 
better 


He 


and Hill and Murphy will, in truth, make 


among the cheering auguris of 
things for the four years to come 


an excellent set of signals by which to 


judge of the political weather: things 
must be going fairly well when they de 


spond. 


What 


enthusiasm for the annexation of Hawaii 


bas become of that tremendous 
which two months ago was inundating the 
country 7 Commissioner Blount’s arrival 
at the Islands is telegraphed, with the con 
sequent depression of the annexationists 
and joy of the royalis's, but none of the edi 
tors who were so impassioned about the 
‘key of the Pacific’ in February now stops 
todoas much as shed asilent and bitter tear 
at the spectacle. Perhaps they see how 
difficult it will be to keep up the required 
tension for the length of time Mr. Blount 
He actual 
ly plans to visit all the islands and employ 


means to spend in his inquiries 


several weeks in find ng out the real senti 
lt 


send 


ments of the peuple evidently a 
to man of 
plodding methods, when there were avail 


was 
great mistake a such 
able as commissioners men of lightning 
like minds, such that 
of the navy who told a reporter that the 
‘*nine he Honolulu 
thoroughly convinced him that the Ha 
Walians toa n 
ation. 


as of the ex ofticer 


hours ” spent in 


ian Were in favor of annex 


A letter from Honolulu 


+ 
I U'DSE 


to the Evening 
only contirms the impression which 
almost all the that 
the sentiment Hawaiians 


later 
of the 
is overwhelmingly egainst annexation to 
the United States 


| 
il news gives, 


native 


There seems to be no 
mistaking the genuineness of the relief 
which they experienced on learning that 
they were not to lose their country, and the 
unexampled outpouring of the natives, 
and the signs of popular rejoicing, are just 
such things as we should expxct among 
felt that their political inde 
pendence had escaped a great peril. Presi 
dent 


who 


Clevelands summary withdrawal 
of the treaty is thus fully justified. 
It is interesting to note the ‘slight 
seismic disturbances,” as the Tribune's 


correspondent 
the 


are 


elegantly terms 

annexationists 
fast getting into trouble on 
account, and the Provisional 
Government itself is coming in for sharp 
criticism 


them, 
among themselves. 
They 


their own 


Great offence is given, in parti- 
cular, by the continued payment of a salary 
the Queen and Princess Kaiulani, at 


Lo 
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the rate of $25,000 a year. The noble re- 
publicans who got up the revolution know 
of many deserving fellows who could 
make use of that money, and are ‘‘at a 
loss” to explain its payment to an over- 
thrown ruler. But the TVribune corre- 
spondent significantly writes: 


‘*T have learned that it is due to the diplo- 
macy of the Harrison Administration, which 
advised President Dolethat so much sympathy 
for the Queen had been raised in the United 
States by the refusal of the ‘hurston embas- 
sy to let her envoy go to America in the Clau- 
dine, and by the segregation of the crown 
lands, that it would involve the annexation 
issue in extreme peril if further humiliations 
should be put upon the deposed sovereign. ”’ 





The immediate collapse of the strike at 
the World's Fair grounds is a thing good 
both in itself and in the manner of it. The 
directors have escaped the peril of a delayed 
opening of the Exposition and the greater 
peril of knuckling down to labor tyranny. 
If they had given in to the demand that 
all non-union men must be at once dis- 
charged, they would have furnished the 
world quite the most striking exhibition of 
the fruits of our civilization to be seen at 
Chicago. Men whorail atlaws and judges 
that would make ‘‘serfs” of workingmen 
and ‘‘czars” of employers, ought to ex- 
plain who are the serfs and czars in the 
case of a labor union denying to thou- 
sands of laboring men the right to work 
for their daily bread. The incident has 
closed happily, but not without suggesting 
the real beauties of State employment. 
The Chicago Fair is a semi-national busi- 
ness, and the readiness of the labor agita- 
tors to bring political pressure to bear 
on the managers indicates pretty omi- 
nously what would be the course of 
things in a_ great established State 
industry. We should see, in fact, what 
was seen in Paris just before the fall of 
the Ribot Ministry. There was a strike in 
the national match-factories, and various 
demands were made on the Government 
relating to wages and superintendence 
They were at first roundly refused, but the 
strike spread, the strikers scurried around 
and got deputies and other mighty men in 
politics to wait upon the Ministry and 
threaten loss of votes on critical divisions, 
and finally the Government took fright 
and made an unconditional surrender. 
Two days later the Ministry fell, in spite 
of the few extra votes it had from the 
Radicals. 





In 1890 Congress passed ‘‘An Act to 
Protect Trade and Commerce against Un- 
lawful Restraints and Monopolies,” which 
provided that ‘‘every contract or combi- 
nation in the form of Trust or otherwise in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States or with foreign nations is 
hereby declared to be illegal” and punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. Provision 
was made for an injunction on behalf of 
the United States. In November last, trade 
and commerce and comfortable living in 
New Orleans were brought to a dead stand- 


’ 
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still by the concerted action of the labor 
unions, represented by the officers of their 
Amalgamated Council. James E. Porter, 
the colored member of the Council, is re- 
ported to have said, and the report has not 
been denied: ‘‘ We propose to win by peace 
if we can, but if we are pushed to the 
wall, force will be employed.” For several 
days the whole city was without means of 
transportation, without even hearses for 
the burial of the dead, and without gas or 
electric lights. In this emergency, Judge 
William Wirt Howe, the counsel for the 
Board of Trade, suggested that this action 
of organized labor was an unlawful re- 
straint directed against trade and commerce 
by an unlawful combination. The United 
States Attorney, Mr. Earhart, was appeal- 
ed to, and, with the permission of the 
Department of Justice, he filed a bill on 
behalf of the Government in the United 
States Circuit Court against the Amal- 
gamated Council and all the societies be. 
hind it, including the Society of Musicians 
which had ‘‘tied up” the French opera. 
The service of process was immediately 
followed by a cessation of the strike, with- 
out, however, an abandonment of the 
combination and its perpetual menace. 





Judge Billings of the Circuit Court has 
recently rendered his decision in the case 
—a decision which must, in the estimation 
of labor, mark as a bungler or an enemy 
every man in Congress who voted for the 
bill It was decided substantially (1) that 
the cessation of the strike and of active 
violence was of no avail so long as the 
combination existed and the right to re- 
strain trade was not disclaimed; (2) 
that the statute of Congress interdicted 
combinations of labor as well as of capi- 
tal; (8) that the defendants’ general de- 
nials did not rebut the case; (4) that the 
proofs of the Government ful/y sustained 
thecharges of combination and violence and 
a complete paralysis of inter-State and in- 
ternational commerce in New Orleans; 
(5) that the defendant societies, while in- 
nocent and lawful in their origin, had no 
more right to make unlawful combina- 
tions than had individuals of equally 
worthy character; (6) that a combina- 
tion to secure the employment of none but 
Union men by concerted acts of intimida- 
tion and violence, when directed against 
inter-State and international commerce, 
is an unlawful restraint of trade, against 
which the statute is aimed. It marks a cu- 
rious continuity in social history that the 
one decision cited by the Court was that of 
Chief Justice Savage (The People vs. Fisher, 
14 Wendell, 1), rendered half a century ago, 
in which it was set forth that a mechanic 
‘‘may say that he will not make coarse 
boots for less than one dollar per pair, but 
hehasnoright tosay that no other mechanic 
shall make them for less.”’ 





The April elections for municipal officers, 





held in scores of places all over the State 





of Kansas, have given the people the first 
chance to express their opinion upon the 
performances of the past winter, and they 
have every where availed themselves of it. 
The Populists put forward their candidates 
in every case, and did their utmost to win. 
The vote was unusually heavy, for the 
women, who have for several years enjoy- 
ed the right to vote in municipal elec- 
tions, availed themselves of it far more 
generally than ever before, their regis- 
tration being half as large as that of 
the men in Leavenworth and Wichita, 
and two-thirds as large in Topeka. The 
weather seems to have been favorable 
throughout the State, and both sexes 
turned out to the polls in force. Attempts 
were generally made by the politicians in 
both parties to continue the fusion between 
the Democrats and the Populists, but 
many of the Democrats refused longer to 
be bound by it, and voted for the Repub- 
lican candidates. In Wichita, Gov. Le- 
welling’s own home, the rebuke of the 
Populists was must emphatic, the entire 
Republican city ticket being elected by 
majorities almost double the highest ever 
before known, despite the most strenuous 
efforts on the part of the fusionists to se- 
cure an endorsement of his course. In 
Topeka and a number of other cities, the 
defeat of the Populists by the Republicans 
was hardly less pronounced. The prospe- 
rity of the State has been threatened by 
the extraordinary developments of the 
past winter, and the success of the Popu- 
lists’ this month would have frightened 
away both capital and the most desirable 
class of inhabitants. But the material as- 
pect of the case was the least important. 
The deliberate endorsement of Populist 
principles and methods would have meant 
that the people of a great commonwealth 
were unfit for self-government. 





The difficulties of serving as chaplain of 
a legislative body appear to be on the in- 
crease. We commented some weeks ago 
upon the dissatisfaction caused in both 
Kansas and Nebraska the past winter by 
the display of partisanship in the prayers 
of the clergymen employed. There has 
been even more serious trouble in Texas. 
A bill was recently defeated in the House 
of Representatives which proposed to make 
an appropriation from the State Treasury 
for the establishment of a home for fallen 
women. Next day the chaplain besought 
the Deity to ‘‘open the eyes of those who 
have allowed the love of money to be bal- 
anced against virtue, that they may see that 
purity is above rubies, and that in their 
hands is placed the power to save those 
against whom the false standard of society 
has closed the churches and all avenues 
of reformation.” One of the members who 
had voted against the bill offered a reso- 
lution reciting that ‘‘ the prayer which 
appears in the House journals this morn- 
ing is an unjust and unwarrantable re- 
flection on certain members,” and order- 
ing that the portion above quoted be ex- 
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punged from the journals. Another 
the 
vigorous speech, declaring the prayer ‘‘an 
insult to the members,” and an 
of the chaplain to 
House.”” But 


fenders also, one of 


member supported motion in a 
“attempt 
dictate to the 
the chaplain had his de 
insisted that 
he had not gone far enough; that ‘‘ with 


whom 


out prayer and much prayer youare gone | 


for ever’; and that ‘‘there are members 
criticising this prayer who are steeped in 
and folly and need prayer.” The 
clergyman himself was given the floor, 
explainei that he had 
dividual member in mind, and _ that 
they were ali patriotic, honest, and 
honorable gentlemen’’—in short, that the 
objectionable passage was utter:d in a 
Pickwickian sense. 


vice 


and no in 


Thereupon the reso 
lution was rejected and the matter was 
dropped. The incident shows very clear 
ly what a farce the chaplain’s prayer 
has become, and should hasten the day of 


its abolition. 


The appointment of anew Forest Com 
mission on Monday by Governor Flower, 
under the recently enacted law in relation 
to the Forest Preserve and Adirondack 
Park, marks the completion of the new 
system of forest preservation instituted in 
this State on the recommendation of the 
Governor. The new law is divided intotwo 
parts—the first covering the subject of the 
Forest Preserve and the second that of the 
Adirondack Park. The first sections make 
very minute and stringent provisions for 
the care of the Forest Preserve, especially 
as regards the prevention and extension 


of forest fires, and of trespass°s upon the | 


Preserve, and the cutting of treesand tim 


ber. The Adirondack Park, which ine!udes | 


the islands in Lake George, is to be ‘‘for 
ever reserved, maintained, and cared for 
as ground open for the free use of all the 
people for their health and pleasure, and 
as forest lands necessary to the preserva 
tion of the head-waters of the chief rivers 
of the State and a future timber supply.” 
The Forest Commission has very extensive 
powers over this park, and among other 
things is allowed to lease, for a term not 
longer than five years, parcels of not more 
than five acres to any one person for the 
erection of camps. All the employees of 
the Commission are to have the powers 
conferred by law upon game protectors, 
and the Commission may provide for the 
enforcement of the law within the 
park by means other than those laid down 
in the statute. 
a wise 


game 


If the Governor has made 
selection of Commissioners, this 
law ought to protect the forest lands of 
the State effectually from further depre 
dations. 


The Manufacturer of Philadelphia sees 
an objection to the admission of Venezue- 
lan coffee free of duty, because in that 
case Venezuela would obtain for nothing 


a favor for which Braz.l psvs a price. 


This would be alarming if only Venezue 


The 


lan 


Nation. 


Brazilian 
But 
involved 


and interests were to be 


considered. American inte 
atford to 


foreign view which 


since 
rests 
take 


the Manufacturer recommends. 


are 


the 


we cannot 
exclusively 
The con 
sumers of coffee in the United States have 
some rights. There is neither reason nor 
sense in compelling our own people to pay 
$5,000,000 a year in a roundabout way as 
a tax on cotfee, only a portion of which 
goes into the public 
the 


Blaine 


treasury, in order 
to reconcile ideas” of 
those of The 
dodge in the MeKinley bill had no basis 
other than this. It served its 
carrying the Republican party through an 


MclWinley 


with reciprocity 


purpose of 


election, but did not win the race We 
see no reason Why the public should pay 
the coffee tax any longer, or why the 


Republicans shouid desire it 
The 


enouga 


any Jonger 
told us 


are 


protectionists have olten 
that 
Americans, not for foreigners. Why, then 
the 


solicitous for the wu 


our laws made for 


should the organ of Manufacturers 
Club be so 


sts cf 


iter 
Brazil at the expense of the consumers of 
cotfee in the United States * 

the British 
House of Commons aflirming the princip!: 


The resolution passed by 


of payment of members has made, coming 
with the Parish 
Councils and other democratic measures, 
The Tories hard- 
They take 
a middle ground, and say, Let any constit 


as it does in company 
a good deal of sensation. 


ly venture to oppose it squarely 


uency Which chooses to pay its member do 
so by taxing itself for the purpose; but 


~ tax the whole country in order to 
» be paid 
probabi, Com 

majority of the present When 


members were paid, as was the case before 


poy members who do ne 
—a category which 
House 
the R-volution of 


1688, this is the way in 


which it was done: Any constituency that 
pleased paid its members, and any mem 
ber who pleased served without pay. To 
this the Liberals make answer that it would 
never do to have two classes of members 
the paid and the unpaid, as this would be 
sure to put the former in a position of in 
feriority, and make them the butt of sneers, 
as the Irish 


sent, because 


nembers are actually at pre 
take 
constituents or from ‘* the 


they their 


pay from 
Parliamentary 
le them to 


in order to ena! 
But there 


fund, stay in 


is no doubt that the 


London 


change derives its most power 


port from its democratic character. The 


argument in its favor which has most 
force is the democratic argument, that it 
will enable a number of poor men, espe 

cially representatives of Labor, to go into 
Parliament who now cannotatfordit. Mr 
Burt, one of the Labor members now in the 


House, 


i 
made a powerful speech in its favor 


from this point of view, describing the in 
sults to which he himself was exposed in 


ee es 7 


the shape o 


attempts to bribe him, made 
in the belief that he must, because he 
is poor, be very hard up and therefor 
1} } ‘ a | ; } } ] 11 } 
likely to Vield easly fie jiakl much 
stress, as 3 Olhbers 1 t i ai the 


PY <i 
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fact that the Parliament which contained 
Hampden and Pym was a paid Parliament, 
and therefore payment could not bea very 


bad thing 


But the world outside Parliament has so 
changed since then that neither Hampden 
nor Pym would know it if he came back 
It was impossible in England of that day 
for any but leading men—that ts, local no 
tables 


therefore, pay or no pay, Was sure to con 


to go to Parliament Parliament, 


tain the tlower of the nation as regards 


character and capacity. The most marked 


political phenomenon of our day, on the 
other hand, is the esyerness of nobodies to 
get into the Legislature merely to make a 
living or to get a chance of perquisites 


This is the root-evil of modern 
all democratic countries 


unquestionably been retarded in England 


by the non-payment of membera That 
is, the English House of Commons owes 
part of its purity to the fact that few 
or none can sit in it who have 1 


means of support through accumula 
tions or some remunherative profession 
or calling As the world goes, the best 


politicians are, and must always be, men 
do F 


How long this class will hold its 


who not get a living out of | 
tics 
own in England after a seat in the Hous 


carries a salarv with if, 


To be sure, it is more logical and sy1 
metrical to pay legislators, Lke other pul 
lic ofticers. but the world does not live by 
logic any more than by bread alone 

A writer in a late number of thi 

htly discussed the question of the um 

portance vw q tar to England, and 
came to the concsusn : except as 
against Spain in tl aimost bi, = 


event of war, the fortress was of slight 


strategic value He thought its further 


retention by Great Britain was only a 


, . - st " yt 
piece of scntimen 
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son's Viet still on exhibition. To Spain 


however, Gibraltar would be of positive as 


and he thought 
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weil a tai Vallit 


Ss sentimen 
she would be willing to pay well for its 
that 
ied on the subje .. 
of the 
Africa for the 


cession He si ested the Spanish 


‘ee 


Government 


be Approac 


to see if it would exchange 


soThe 


Spanish is in 


* s~t sslol 
famous fortress) Meanwhile the Spanish 


has taken the matter up Castelar's 


- 

organ says that the Spaniards would have 
to lose all their shrewdness at a bargain 
before they would bid anything for a piece 


of property which the would-be seller had 
set out by declaring was worth nothing 
to himself na more truculent tone the 


leading Conservative organ declared that 
not a single Spaniard would ever consent 


to such an ignominious exchange. It add 
ed There may be some thought in this 


country that Gibraltar will be restored to 


us, or that we will win it back for our 
selves by God's grace, but there is abso 
itely no thought of 


tors 


giving up any terri 
which we ; 


how pos:ess. 








THE BETTER AND THE BUMMER ELE- 
MENT. 

THE defeat of ‘‘the better element” in Chi- 
cago by the bummer and semi-criminal 
element under Mr. Carter Harrison—and 
in the Exposition year, too—has naturally 
excited much attention in this city. Some 
solve the problem by throwing doubt on 
the existence of a ‘‘ better element” in 
Chicago, and others by attributing Har- 
rison’s victory to the absence of ‘‘ organi- 
zation” on the part of his opponents, The 
inquiry is a very interesting one for us, 
because the political condition of Chicago 
so strongly resembles that of New York. 
That there exists a ‘‘ better element ” in 
Chicago there is no question. It is to be 
found in the vote of about 100,000 against 
Harrison. it exists here and in every city 
in the Union, but somehow it is not ordi- 
narily strong enough to carry municipal 
elections except by a special effort known 
asa ‘“‘popular uprising,” which is, how- 
ever, never available except when the mis- 
conduct of the bummer and semi-criminal 
element has become extremely bad. The 
Government of Russia has been described 
as ‘‘despotism tempered by assassina- 
tion.” In like manner the government 
of large cities in America may be termed 
‘‘bummer government tempered by up- 
risings.” Nevertheless, we believe that 
both in Chicago and New York the Bet- 
ter Element is really in a majority, and 
could, if it chose, retain the government 
of the municipality permanently in its 
hands. This is certainly true of New 
York, for the Bummer Element here 
has never yet polled a majority of the 
registered vote. Take, by way of illus- 
tration, the important election of 1888, 
at which Tammany got possession o° 
the city. Tammany jpoiied in that year 
114,000 out-of a total registered vote of 286, - 
006. In 1890 it polled 116,000, — -»Ty 2,000 
more, which may be called th. wl 
increase of the bummer Element. We 
think it is quite fair to set down as Better 
Element all voters of every description 
who do not vote the Tammany ticket. 
This Better Element, then, in 1888 regis 
tered 172,000 votes; in 1890, after two 
years’ experience of Bummer rule, 129,- 
000 votes. If the full registered vote 
in either of these two years had been 
cast against Tammany, Tammany would 
have been defeated, and the Better Ele- 
ment would now be in possession of the 
city. But in 1890, after a full trial of the 
kind of government the new Bummer 
régime was prepared to furnish, 30,000 of 
the Better Element stayed away from the 
polls and allowed Tammany to retain the 
city. Why did they stay away? Any 
one who could answer this question would 
explain the failure of popular government 
in American cities. 

We think it is quite fair to assume that 
these 30,000 did not abstain because they 
were ignorant, or corrupt, or foreign- 
born, for Tammany unquestionably gets 
hold of all that portion of the New York 
voting population which comes under any 
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one of these three categories. Nor can 
we very well ascribe their abstention to 
lethargy or indifference, because they 
took the most troublesome step in the 
exercise of the suffrage by register- 
ing. The Tribune's explanation of the 
Chicago defeat, which would also proba- 
bly be Croker’s, that the Better Element 
does not ‘‘ organize,” does not help us very 
much. In fact, the ‘‘organization ” solu- 
tion has taken the place of that old- 
fashioned one which ascribed bad munici- 
pal government to the failure of the in 
telligent and respectable classes to at- 
tend the primaries, or, as it used to be 
called, ‘‘to attend to their political du- 
ties.” This lasted until it became a 
joke. Of course, if the Better Ele- 
ment could vanquish the Bummer Ele- 
ment at the primaries, it could vanquish 
it at the polls. The fallacy of the ex- 
pedient was the familiar one of the catch- 
ing of birds by putting salt on their 
tails. Organization is undoubtedly neces 
sary to win elections as well as to win bat- 
tles. But organization in political, as in 
military, warfare is only the second step 
towards victory. Before organization can 
do you any good, you must have troops 
willing to fight and willing to be organized 
for the purpose of fighting. 


Nation. 


Now, if it were possible to go around 
among these 30,000 and ask them severally 
why, having registered, they failed to 
vote, we should in all probability get a 
perfectly intelligent answer from nine 
out of every ten of them. Not one 
would say that he did not vote be- 
cause he was not ‘organized’; that 
if anybody wanted him to vote, he 
must organize” Liu Nor probably 

uid auy of thein say that they preferred 
Bummer Government to Citizens’ Gov- 
ernment. Some would have said, doubt- 
less, that they did not think the election 
of Scott would be enough of an improve- 
ment on Grant to make it worth their 
while to go to the polls to bring it about; 
others, that Scott was ‘‘Grace’s man,” 
and they hated Grace; others, that they 
would never under any circumstances vote 
for a Democrat; others, that they hated 
Mugwumps, and that Scott was a Mug- 
wump invention; others, that Scott’s 
nomination was a contrivance for break. 
ing up the Republican party in this city; 
others, that they wanted to keep Tamma- 
ny in power as an example of Democratic 
rule, 

Bebind all answers, however, would ap- 
pear the great fundamental fact that they 
were not deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of good city government, or suf- 
ficiently convinced of the possibility of at- 
taining it by any political process. It 
would be found, in truth, that it was to a 
certain state of mind on the part of a 
large body of intelligent men that the 
triumph of the Bummer Element was 
due—not to want of organization, or 
to foreign birth, or to ignorance or ve- 
nality, but to a certain way of looking 
at things, not more formidable or intrac- 
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table than the state of mind which for 
fifty years kept the majority of the people 
of the North from seeing anything wrong 
in slavery, or at all events any way of 
getting rid of slavery good enough to 
make striving for it worth while. 

If this be true—if it be merely a state 
of mind on the part of decent, rational 
people that makes Bummer Government 
in our cities possible—the remedy is the 
simple one by which all permanent im- 
provements in government have been ef- 
fected in modern times, viz , the persua 
sion of people into new ways of look- 
ing at the problems of daily life. This, 
too, cannot be accomplished by essays on 
municipal government or general denun- 
ciation of fraud and wrong. It has to be 
done by the steady and persistent exposure 
of the evils of Bummer Government as 
manifested by offences of commission and 
omission by particular men in particular 
places at specified times, and the conse- 
quences thereof to the public. All the great 
changes for the better in the administration 
of both Stat+s and cities have been made 
in this way. They could be made in no 
other way as long as human nature re- 
mains what itis All the important steps 
forward in politics in two hundred and 
fifty years have been due to exposure of 
particular abuses as practised by particu- 
lar persons. We may denounce sin fora 
thousand years without reducing its vo- 
lume perceptibly. But catch the sinners 
and lock them up, or put them to flight, 
and the effect on the quantity of sin in 
any particular locality is at once percep- 
tible. 


THE POST-OFFICES AND PUBLICITY. 
THE Postmaster General did a very wise 
thing in deciding to try his fourth-class 
postmaster case against the newspapers 
before finally announcing the decision. 
There is no mistake of which a _ high 
efticer of the Government can be guilty 
which has more far-reaching possibilities 
of evil in it than the manifestation 
of a disposition to hide the affairs of 
his branch of the service behind barred 
doors. Almost any other offence against 
the assumed liberties of the press is more 
easily forgiven. The newspapers as a 
rule are represented in Washington by 
men who want to be fair. They have 
no artificial reverence for the dignities of 
office, however, and they bave acquired a 
habit of thinking that the President, the 
Cabinet, and all the responsible function- 
aries are servants of the great American 
public in fact as well asin name. Some- 
times they carry this idea a trifle beyond 
the legitimate extreme; but generally an 
officer who meets them half-way in their 
search for proper information suffers little 
annoyance from their desire for informa- 
tion which is not proper. A reasonable 
concession to the popular demand for 
knowledge as to what the Government is 
doing, is likely tg blunt the edge of any 
offensive inquisitiveness, 
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Some of the worst mistakes made eight 
years ago, when the Democrats assumed 
the reins of power after a quarter of a 
century's disuse, were made in attempts at 
concealment. 
nobody except the politicians who had 


something substantial to give in exchange | 


could get any information to speak of, was 
about as badly managed for a considerable 


share of the time from 1885 to LSS88 as | 


it ever has been in its history. It is prob 
able that if Commissioner Atkins’s record 
could be thoroughly overhauled, he would 
himself come out unsmirched; but the 


unfortunate atinosphere of secretiveness | 


which pervaded the oflice, and which was 
doubtless due in a great measure to the 
fact that the head of it knew almost 
nothing of its affairs, gave every one 
who had business there a suspicion of 
the moral quality of its management. 
The proportion of newspaper correspond 
ents in Washington who were willing 
to believe that everything was right 
in quarters where they were denied the 
privilege of personal scrutiny was very 
small indeed. Under the administration 
of Gen. Morgan, on the contrary, even the 
representatives of newspapers politically 
hostile, while they might criticise the 
policy and methods of the Commissioner, 
were ready for the most part to swear to 
the honesty cf his motives and the up 
rightness of his conduct, because he never 
turned away an inquirer in good faith. 
The letter books, the accounts, all the 
papers of the office, were open to the in 
spection of any person who came there, 
properly accredited, to get information 
for the public, or to investigate a charge 
of wrongdoing. 

A similar change came over the Civil 
Service Commission in 1889, when Messrs 
Roosevelt and Thompson were appointed 
by Pre:ident Harrison to membership. 
There was nothing in their way of doing 
Lusiness to conceal, therefore they con 
cealed nothing. 
scrutiny of their manner of conducting 
business, with the result that they made 
converts to the merit system on every 
hand of public men and journalists who 
for the first time had a chance to see for 
themselves how the machinery worked, 


They invited the closest 


and who enjoyed the novelty of being in 
vited to criticise and ask questions to 
their heart’s content. 

It is such examples, chosen at random 
from among many, which give force to 
the general rule that light and air hurt no 
one who does not deserve to be hurt. 
The present Cleveland Administration 
will be judged by comparison with its 
latest predecessor more sharply than the 
former Cleveland Administration was; 
and one of the first things an intelligent 
observer will note in preparing his stan 
dards is that the good men whom President 
Harrison drew around him may be dis 
tinguished from tbe bad and the indiffer 
ent, in looking back now on the four 
years just ended, by the fact that they 
who had nothing to be ashamed ot 


The Indian Bureau, where 


The Nation. 


walked and worked in the broadest sun 
shine. 

To apply the moral to the case of the 
Post oftice Departroe nt, the poorest apolo 
gy for a man whom Mr. Harrison in 
vited into h’s council chamber was John 
Wanamaker. He was also the most se 


When hie Was 


ordinary visitor 


dealing with an 


cretive 


search of informa 
tion which he did not care to give, his 
method was to draw the muyuirer off the 
main question and fall to talking about 
the greatness of the Wanamaker shop in 
Philadelphia and the dimensions of its 
When 


the Civil Service Reform LL. ague Commit 


bu-iness in the course of a year 


tee to investigate the operations of the dk 
partments came to him, however, with a 
polite request for permission to look 
through the records and see how many 
changes had been made in the fourth 
class offices within a certatn: period, he 
could not make such tactics work, and 
therefore fell back upon an absolute 
There was no reason in the 
gy them the right to 
look over the books, for they were pre 


refusal 
world for his denvir 


pared todo so without interfering with the 
business of the Department and wholly 
at their private expense; but he treated 
the Government records as his own prop 
erty, and the Committee had to obtain 
their information from other sources It 
would have been very unfortunate if Post 
master General Bissell had been misled 
into following the bad example of his 
predecessor If the present Administration 
will bear comparison with the IHlarrison 


’ 


Administration, what would it have to 
fear from having all the facts come out, 
even if In some quarters an unfair use 
If the multitude of 


changes made is right, why make any fuss 


were made of them 


about letting the whole world know how 
the changes are going on If all this is 
Wrong, nothing would be gained by clos 
ing the door upon it and leaving the pub 
lic to frame its own conjectures 
contrary, the public would be almost cer 
tain to conclude that the facts are worse 


than they really are 


THE IRON TRA 
STATISTI 


show great changes in the relative output 


of pig iron on the part of Eagland and the 
United States In 1882 Great Britain 
produced $000 000 tons of pig iron more 


than this country, that year covering 


her largest output; but in 1Se2 the 
United States made 2,500,000 tons more 
than Great Britain, that country’s pro 
duction having declined while ours in 
creased to over $,008),000 tons perannur 

This heavy increase as) lw ’ 
panied bh uch low prices that non: it A 
furnace exceptionally favered has made 
any money Nevertheless it is undeniable 
that creat advances have been made in all 
branches of manufactur he effort 

reduce cost. Thus, during the decade just 
mentioned, the annual production of pm 


s gathered by the trade journals 


e 
269 

iron has doubled, while the number of ac 
tive blast furnaces has declined one-tifth 
Not long ago a furnace producing 50 tons 
or so of pig iron daily was thought to be 
doing well, but now a production of 200 
s por day is not considered remarkable 
Not only has the average capacity of 
blast furnaces changed, very much, but 
the other elements in the problem of iron 
and steel manufacture are also ditferent 
To establish an iron centre is not now so 
simp'e a matter ther industries more 
or less directly connected with the pro 
duction of pig-iron or with the manu 
facture of steel naturally and neces 


sarily group themselves around the com 


tnom centre, and in process of time 
ne under & Common management, thus 
greatly inereasing the common efficiency, 
ind at the same time rendering the whole 
plant so forn lnble as to defv a competi 
tor perhiay tter situated as to ore or coal 
Phe collapse of a number of real estate 
booms | scl iriyv le monstrat ithat the 
vyrowth of a tv is not certain be . 
i blast furn has been builtin thet t 
borhood \ hint as tothis fact ild ive 
t nh drawn from the isterv of many 
ler furnaces, which have not collected 
wound them any ttlements of conse 
juence Pittsburgh is at a distar from 
l ore [ icl ise not near whe 
i It wills i t »davsof 
(ATL ¢ pu ana W Prices | 4 nt tao 
cont tis ns ess because of near 
ness particular mines Vhet ALAIN 
the rot ide must turn towards spe 
cializing Advances in) knowledg of 


kinds of iron composition compel tl 


ironmaster to establish his plant where he 


can most readily avail himself of ditfer 
ent kinds of materia lacal iron ore 
mines ive thus lost their advantag 


Lastlv, tl arket ! St ix nsidered 
With the dev nt of transportation 
ind the art of adjusting railway rates to 
trace col tions rol pants oTipete 
though widely separated. Yet the availa 
ble markets for ditlerent qualities of 

tal must studied as never before 

The s Lake Superior furnish 
1 principal material for the Northern 
furnaces t was at first supposed that 
the discovery of casily mined ores in the 
Mesa region wonld much reduce the 


selling price for all the ranges, but further 
] vs another side to the ques- 
tion. Es ites of the growth of iron 
production in the United States made by 


Mr. A. S Hewitt and others seem likely 


to be ex ded The proportion of Besse 
mer pig-iron is now about 42 per cent. of 
th t il The estimates of output for 


lt’) are put at 15,000,000 tons, of which 

tons will be Bessemer iron. re 
YHOO tons of HO per eent. ore 
innuallv, of which the Lake Superior mines 
should furnish 4,700,000. These few hypo 
thetical tigures show that the amounts of 
Bessemer ore now in fight in the Lake 
Superior ranges are to feel a serious drain 


belcore 


many years are over, and that 








the prospective value of this ore is 
great enough to stop any important de- 
cline in present prices because of the 
Mesabi discovery ; for the time seems ap- 
proaching when lean ores now neglected 
will have to be utilized if we are to have 
the expected great annual output of pig- 
iron in the next century. In view of such 
broad facts, how petty becomes the tariff 
policy of the United States in putting a 
duty upon Cuban ore. Recent investiga- 
tion shows that the Cuban output will 
not exceed a million tons a year. The ex- 
pert’s report upon them says: ‘‘Cuban ores 
can never come into competition with Lake 
Superior ores in their natural markets 
west of the Alleghanies. It is neither na- 
tural, reasonable, nor equitable that the 
seaboard furnaces should depend upon 
Lake Superior for supplies. If that were 
the case, the whole steel and iron indus 
tries of the seaboard would, in the course 
of a few years, become extinguished. 
Cuba pertains naturally tothe North Ame- 
rican Continent, and Cuban ores ought to 
be considered as domestic and not as for- 
eign ores.” Exports of iron goods may in 
a few years become as necessary for us as 
now are exports of wheat and cotton, and 
if so the lowest cost of production is an 
essential factor. 


Mr. John Birkinbine, President of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and an authority on the iron problem, 
said in a recent article in the Engineering 
Magazine: ‘*Each year shows an in- 
crease in the average percentage of iron 
in the ore mixtures used in American blast 
furnaces, and longer distances covered by 
the rich ores in reaching points of consump. 
tion. It is probable that future advances 
may be in the direction of conveying fuel 
to meet these ores, particularly if the meet 
ing-points furnish good market facilities 
for the product.” This is a valuable hint. 
The same idea was in the mind of a writer 
in the Jron Trade Review, who argu:s long 
and well in favor of Marquette, Mich., as 
an iron centre, though his arguments are 
equally applicable to other points in the 
Northwest. The great inland region 
which we know by that name shows 
an increase of 60 per cent. in popu 
lation in 1890 over 1880. Its railroad 
growth has also been continuous, while 
geographical lines bring it as near the At- 
lantic seaboard as is the territory tribu- 
tary to Chicago. This section of the Unit- 
ed States, 2,000 miles long by 300 wide, 
seems certain in time to achieve industrial 
independence, Theoretically the Review 
seems toestablish its case, and to show the 
possibility of the assembling of pig-iron 
materials somewhere along Lake Superior 
as cheaply as is now done at Chica- 
go or Pittsburgh. The situation in the 
Northwest apparently meets Mr. Birkin- 
bine’s conditions, yet the effect of climate 
and other drawbacks can be determined 
only by experience, and perhaps only after 
some losses. 

Such extensions of the iron and steel 
industries de not imply a decline at the 
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existing centres. The purchase by the 
Carnegie Company of one machine costing 
$1,000,000 has lately been reported, and it 
is well known in the trade that this 
wealthy company has lately been spending 
large sums in perfecting the mechanical 
appliances used in its plant so as to pro- 
duce and handle pig-iron and steel with 
the least amount of human labor and at 
lowest cost. Perhaps nowhere else in the 
world can the manufacture of iron and 
steel be carried on with such small cost 
for wages per ton. Against such a rival 
it must be difficult for any new 
trade centre to arise and to maintain 
itself; yet, unless all indications fail, such 
an iron centre there will be somewhere on 
Lake Superior, and probably another near 
the Rocky Mountains. It is also possible 
that the iron industry of the country, as 
a whole, will by that time have reached 
the stage prophesied by Mr. Atkinson and 
Mr. Wells, when America will, under free- 
trade conditions, not only lead the world 
in output, but will be the producer to 
whom the consuming nations will look 
for their supplies. 


TOCQUEVILLE’S SOUVENIRS.—L. 
Paris, March 31, 1893. 

‘*LES morts vont vite.” How distant al- 
ready seems the figure of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, author of ‘Democracy in America,’ of 
‘The Old Régime and the Revolution’! The 
new generation has read these important 
works not much, if at all; it has chiefly taken 
its ideas from Taine and from Renan. Tocque- 
ville is already become an ‘‘ancient”; Taine and 
Renan will probably have the same fate. Our 
age is not dogmatic; it hates general theories, 
general considerations, systems. Tocqueville 
is essentially dogmatic, his mind is of the same 
family as that of the author of the ‘ Esprit des 
Lois.’ In his ‘Democracy in America,’ in his 
‘Old Régime and the Revolution,’ you will 
look in vain for anything personal, for a por- 
trait, for an anecdote. Tocqueville was a po- 
litical philosopher more than a public man; 
he sat in the French Chambers, but, owing 
to certain qualities as well as certain de- 
fects, he never had much personal influence. 
He did not understand, he despised, what we 
call the cuisine of parties—what is called in 
England and in America the lobby. He was 
lost among men, like some superior spirit. He 
was conscious of the inferiority, the meanness, 
of the men who fill parliaments, and who, from 
the mere fact that they are representative 
men, must be of the average standard. He 
knew that he was not understood by them, he 
saw higher and further. The delicacy of his 
health, the refinement of his manner, a certain 
sort of timidity which always accompanies pride 
—everything tended to make of him a sort of 
stranger among his contemporaries. To those 
who knew him well—and I had that privilege 
—he was far more interesting a man than the 
majority of those who walk noisily on the poli- 
tical stage, and who fill the world with the 
bustle and clatter of a vulgar egotism. 

But even to those who knew him best, 
Tocqueville remained somewhat of a mystery. 
Though, as I have said, he was essentially dog- 
matic, he was enigmatical. His mind was in- 
dependent, his views were original, he attached 
himself to no leader, He had a sort of intel- 
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lectual courage under which, nevertheless, 
there wasa substratum of weakness, an organic 
weakness, which was probably a consequence 
of his delicate nature and health. He was not 
aman of action, though he was ambitious of 
political power and influence. He entered 
political life in 1839, when he was in the full 
maturity of his talents ; but he played no im- 
portant part between 1839 and 1848, during 
those last years of the parliamentary régime 
which had been inaugurated by the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. In the ‘Souvenirs,’ which are 
bow published and which were written at vari- 
ous times after the coup d’état which put an end 
to the second Republic, Tocqueville has a most 
interesting chapter on the Revolution of 1848 
and its causes. He is, on the whole, very se- 
vere upon those who were the victims of this 
Revolution. 


*T don’t know,” he says, ‘‘if ever a Parlia- 
ment contained more varied and _ brilliant 
talents than ours during the last years of the 
July Monarchy. Nevertheless, I can affirm 
that all these great orators bored each other, 
and, what was worse, the nation was bored 
with their talk. It had come insensibly to see 
in the struggles of the Chamber intellectual 
fence rather than serious discussion, and in all 
that divided the various parliamentary groups 
—Majority, Left Centre, Dynastic Opposi- 
tion—domestic quarrels between children of 
the same family trying to cheat each other. 
Certain corrupt acts, discovered by chance, had 
led the country to think that many such acts 
were concealed, that the class which controlled 
the Government was corrupt; and it had con- 
ceived for it a quiet contempt, which was mis- 
taken for a satisfied and confiding submission.” 


The effect of the restriction of electoral 
rights was to divide the country in two parts, 
called the pays /égal, the stratum which ab- 
sorbed all political life, and the residuum, 
which was agitated Ly democratic and social- 
istic passions. Few people saw at the time as 
clearly as Tocqueville the rising importance 
of the social question. In October, 1847, he 
wrote a sort of manifesto, in which, having 
first described the languor of parliamentary 
life, he added: 


‘‘The time will come when our country will 
be again divided into two parties. The French 
Revolution abolished all privileges and destroy- 
ed all exclusive rights, but it left one standing 
—the right of property. Let property-owners 
cherish no illusions as to the strength of their 
situation, nor imagine that the right of proper- 
ty is an invincible rampart because so far it has 
never been stormed; for our time is like no 
other time. When the right of property was 
but the origin and foundation of many other 
rights, it defended itself easily, because it was 
not attacked; it formed the outer wall of so- 
ciety, and the other rights were the advanced 
defences. The blows did not reach it, and no- 
body ever thought seriously of attacking it. 
But now the right of property appears only 
like the last remnant of an aristocratic world 
which is no more; it stands alone, erect, an 
isolated privilege in the midst of a levelling 
society; itis no longer shielded by other rights 
more contested, more hated. Hence the situa- 
tion is changed, and it is this right of proper- 
ty which alone bears every day the direct and 
incessant shock of democracy.’ 

These words were really prophetic; Tocque- 
ville saw the time approaching when the great 
struggle would be between those who possess 
something and those who possess nothing. He 
told the Chamber of Deputies over and over 
again that they must not be deceived by the 
quietness of the streets, by material order; that 
they must look beneath the surface and see 
what was in the minds and the heads of the 
lower classes. The Revolution of 1848 justified 
him almost too well; the edifice of the constitu- 
tional monarchy, of the pays /égal, was shaken 

id ° . 
in a few hours, and nothing can be more in- 
structive than the account given by Tocque- 
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ville of this extraordinary revolution, which 
act of 
was the spontaneous effervescence of the si 


was not provoked by any tyranny, but 
cialist passions of Paris. 

M. Thiers and M. Barret were at the head of 
the Opposition in 1848. They put the match to 
a fire which was to devour themselves. ‘* M. 
Barrot, who mingles a little silliness (nia/seri: 
had 
been canvassing France and talking much at 
public banquets in favor of electoral reform 
the 
He told his friends that they wer: 
playing a dangerous game. ‘ At the Turkish 
Ambassador's I met Duversier de Hauranne. | 
had some esteem and friendship for him, though 
he had nearly all the defects which party spirit 
can give. I told him that I was afraid.” 
Duvergier de him. His 
answer ‘‘painted exactly this man, resolut 
and narrow-minded: 
ligence, but an intelligence which, seeing well 
all that is confined 


with his weaknesses as well as his virtues,” 


Tocqueville did not join the campaign of 
banquets. 


Tauranne reassured 
narrow with much intel 


in a certain horizon, does 


not imagine that the horizon can change: 
learned, disinterested, ardent, vindictive; of a 
sectarian race which makes politics through 


imitation of foreign nations and through his- 
torical reminiscence, which shuts up its mind 
within a single idea and gets heated and blind- 
ed by it.” 

I translate some of these short portraits of 
Tocqueville's, as they are remarkable for their 
severity and their terseness. Of M. Duchatel, 
for instance, who was one of M. Guizot’s col 
leagues in the Government, he says that he was 
‘* without prejudices, without vindictiveness, 
an easy temper, always ready to oblige you 
when his interest allowed it; full of contempt 
and of amiability towards all.” Guizot 
“sickly, angular, often bitter and cutting.” 
M. Hébert, the Minister of Justice, was a 
‘‘who resembled, more thanany inan lever saw, 
a carnivorous animal.” M. Dufaure, 
the principal members of the Opposition, ‘had 


a sournots mind and a sort of natural rusticit y, 


if 


was 
man 


one of 


mixed with much honesty.” M. Molé concealed 
his egotism and ingratitude under an apparent 
openness and amiability. 

The Revolution was begun by the National 
Guard, which wished to upset the 
Ministry. It was ended by what is called the 
people, who invaded the Chamber of Deputies 
A self-elected provisional government pr: 
claimed the Republic in the Hotel de Vilk 
Tocqueville gives hour by hour an account of 
what he himself saw in these terrible days 
Mol’, Dufaure, Thiers, who had hoped for a 


simply 


moment to form a new Cabinet, disappeared in 
the tempest. The Duchess of 
had taken her young son to the Chamber of 
Deputies, had to retire before the crowd of the 
‘that 


me most that day was the sight 


Orleans, who 


invaders, ‘* I confess,” says Tocqueville, 
what moved 
that woman and child on whom fell the weig 
of faults which they had not ¢ 
I looked with compassion 

princess thrown among our 
and when she fled, the 
ful, mild, and firm countenance wl 


mmitted 


on this 


torelgn 


discords: 


civil 
memory of the sorrow- 
tich 
maintained during the long agony in the 
bly, came back vividly to my mind.” M 
meanwhile, ‘did not to 
house. He had been seen for a 


Assembly before the arrival of the Duchess of 


she had 
\ssen 
Thiers, 
dare return to his 


moment in the 


Orleans, and he had almost immediately disap 
peared, giving the signal to many others. I 
heard the next day the details of 1 
from M. Talabot, who had helped him execute 
it. M 


as ‘ + 
His tint 


Thiers had been insulted by son 


men of the people; he followed, with M. Tala 
bot, the quays ot the Seine for a great distance 
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itered the Bots de Boulogne, and tered | tory of 1 lis t 
Paris t i! roof Cheby an hist " t te 1 
If the Revolution of IMS was called a mere n fact, that 
surprise by many, Toequeville does n { \ . t t 
sider it an accident it was, he savs, born of | 1 
general causes—the industrial revolution wh t i. | i : 
had made of Paris the tirst manufacturing city 
n the kingdor the progres . s alist Vo Ta ‘ 
ideas: the ntempt into which the governing | w ‘ 
Class had fa le the centralizati nb which vay Lol s 1 . 
the whole of France to the chance ruler of | master elsewhe ! t tea 
Pari Phere were also accidental causes, the i wit \ . » 
most important being what Tocqueville severe ul is I . 
Iv calls the ‘sort f senile imbecilitv of the nat t ~ “ ‘ ‘ 
King, a weakness which nobody uld have in H 
fo. i have often hes 5 wked my ss t 
self what could have produced in the soul of rathered i 4 it 
th King this sudden and extraordinary f people 
weakness. Louis Philippe had spent his life t ar 
in the midst of revolutions: he was su t t 
ly not wanting in experience, in courag t l ry " 
in mind L think that on that day his weak the ke t 
ness came from the excess of his surprise; he \ ssa \ 
was upset before he understood. The Februa peated st . it t y 
ry Revolution was a surprise for all, but for him | pers i ‘ . 
more than for anybody else His mind for 
several years had retired into a sort of proud | Kteratu vas ; 
solitude; he was, besides, under the spell of | su 
historical reminiscences I can cite a w t } and I 
uttered by the King to some alarmist, w sipv, a I 
spoke a few days before the event of the i ‘ : ‘ 
ger of a revolution: ‘* Be reassured ) veuy “ 
King; **thev have no Due d’Orleans It seer W t \ t 
ed to him that a Due d'Orléans was a necessa - ‘ 
factor ina revolution and ina great change rt trident 
Tocqueville witnessed the February Rev t s 
tion with much concern; it seemed to him that | ment is { i . 
France was never going to stop on the road t ~ 
revolution. To his friend Ampére, who was | w . 
more hopeful. and who praised the people of | sure that Vaseri wa 
Paris, he said It nt t ves of ters \s 
‘You do not understand what is going 
you judge it like a badaud of Paris and like a | * } 
poet. You call this the triumph of liberty; it | t 
is its defeat I tell you that this people, whor \ M 
vou so innocently admire, has just shown that), a” 
it is incapable and unworthy of living fre 
It is always the same—as impatient, as t ‘ > 
thoughtless, as lawless, as weak in preset s ‘ 
he warning and ras} t t i \ — . 
is its thers were Time has changed ; ’ 
in nothing, and has left it as cvht-l i i 7 
sel is things as ed to be in fut hings this w Vas i . ‘ 
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’ s suscitath fa rious past Hence, in his 
S : Vas ‘ t st edition, he began at once with Cimabue 
t il > - sh wa 
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and only because he found that this shocked 
his contemporaries did he prefix, by way of in- 
troduction to his second edition, an essay on 
the art of the ancients. 

The modern world begins for Vasari with 
Cimabue, and he has a complete scheme of the 
growth of the arts from Cimabue to their cul 
mwnination in his worshipped master, Michelan 
gelo. That this scheme was not Vasari’s inven- 
tion was clearly proved by the ‘* Anonimo,” 
who, after he once gets to Cimabue, follows out 
the later history of art on much the same 
plan. Prof. Frey prefaces his edition of the 
** Anonimo 
decessors, in which it is proved that, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, fifty years before 
Vasari wrote, the Florentines were already 
who their were. 
Even a generation earlier, Landino, in his 
Dante Cominentary, gives the names of Cima 
bue, Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi, Masaccio, Fra An- 
gelico, Fra Filippo, Paolo Uccello, and Andre: 
del Castagno, as the names of great painters 
no longer living; Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Dona- 
tello, and Desiderio, as the great sculptors. 
Of Desiderio, Landino speaks in terms repeat- 
ed not only by the ‘‘ Anonimo,” but, almost 
word for word, by Vasari himself: ‘* And if an 
utterly untimely death had not snatched him 
away in his early years, he would have at- 
tained, as every one acquainted with the arts 
expected, to the utmost perfection.” 

A tradition of criticism can, however, be 
traced much farther back than Landino. Ina 
certain sense Dante himself may be looked 
upon as having caused the first study of Italian 
art. Even in the fourteenth century, his com- 
mentators had already begun to explain his 
reference to Cimabue and Giotto, and, in the 
fifteenth, the commentary on the famous lines 
spoken by Oderisi expanded into a sketch of 
the history of art from Giotto downwards, 
Not only in this indirect way is Dante to be 
considered the founder of art study, but he 
actually started one of the most popular art 
legends by his phrases ‘“‘ Cimabue nella pintura 
tener lo campo” and “ ora ha Giotto il grido,” 
thus giving an importence to Cimabue which 
he otherwise certainly would not have had. It 

clearly proved that this, and this alone, gave 

iv ue elaborate romance which has made 
Cimabue as familiar a name as Giotto.+ 

The Cimabue legend does not, however, ap- 
pear to have been at ail elaborated before the 
end of the fifteenth century. Simultaneously 
with the ‘ Anonimo Magliabecchiano,” Prof. 
Frey has published ‘ 1] Libro di Antonio Billi,’ 
a work of the same nature, but briefer, written 
at different times towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century and the first quarter of the six- 
teenth.¢ This note-book is of great importance, 
both because it shows what point the study of 
art had reached by the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and because it was the common source of 
Vasari and the ‘‘Anonimo.” The latter, being 
merely the crude material for a book, al- 
though already arranged in order, embodies 
Billi’s notes unchanged, while Vasari of course 
adapts Billi more to his own style. It is in 
Billi that the story first occurs about Cimabue’s 
Madonna being carried to Santa Maria Novella 
amid great rejoicing and to the sound of 
trumpets. Giotto’s personality, on the con- 
trary, was already fixed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and his importance fully appreciated. 
Boccaccio, in the ‘Decameron’ (vi, 5), calls him 
‘‘one of the glories of Florence, he who brought 
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with an essay on Vasari’s pre 


well aware great masters 


+See F. Wickhot?, ‘Die Zeit des Guido von Siena.’ 
Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir oesterre chische Ge 
schichtsforschung. Innsbruck. Vol. X. 

+‘ Tl Libro di Antonio Billi.” Berlin: Grote’sche Verlag. 
1892, : 
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to light again an art buried for many cen- 
turies, and painted so wonderfully that his pic 
tures cannot be called likenesses, for they are 
identical with the life, for which people mistook 
them.” (Of course Boccaccio himself owes his 
wsthetics to Pliny, who in turn owes his to the 
but it is curious to find him already 
making use of the phrase which occurs con 
stantly in 
alive.”) The same critique of Giotto is found, 
word for word, both in the ‘*Anonimo” and in 
his source, Antonio Billi. Thestory, however, 
of Giotto being discovered by Cimabue draw- 


Greeks ; 


Vasari, ‘‘pare vivo” — ‘* seems 


ing sheep on a stone occurs for the first time in 
Ghiberti, who wrote his commentaries about 
1450. 

In fact, not only did the legends about popu 
lar painters gather in volume with the lapse of 
time, but the list of their works shared the 
same tendency to expansion. Filippo Villani, 
for instance, speaks of Cimabue, but mentions 
none of his works, nor does Landino; F, Alber- 
ti, writing in 1510, mentions two or three; Billi 
and the ‘‘Anonimo” cite quite a number, 
while Vasari does not hesitate to attribute to 
him everything ‘‘nella maniera bizantina” he 
can find. It is the same with Giotto, only that 
in his case the growth of the legend is directly 
due to the Dante commentators. Basing them- 
selves on the probable fact that Giotto and 
Dante were acquainted, they were on the look- 
out for signs of the influence of their master 
on bis great painter-friend, and wherever they 
found a face supposed to be that of Dante, as 
in the Bargello Chapel, or a subject connected 
in the remotest way with Hell or Purgatory, 
they unhesitatingly ascribed the picture to 
Giotto. The attribution to him of the frescoes 
of the Bargello Chapel can be isaced back to 
Ghiberti, whose cc. nentaries had a great in- 
fluence upon all later Florentine art-historians; 
but Billi is the first to attribute to Giotto the 
Apocalypse in the Incoronata at Naples, add- 
ing that it was painted, ‘‘it was said, with the 
help of Dante, who, being in exile, wandered 
thither unknown.” The ‘ Anionimo” 
far as to attribute to Giotto the frescoes in the 
choir of Santa Croce, indisputably by Agnolo 
Gaddi, thus showing that Giotto had, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, become almost 
as generic a name as Raphael was in the last 
century. 

The ‘‘ Anonimo” felt that he must, if possi- 
ble, connect some anecdote or startling fact 
with every artist; in this, as in everything, 
following the lead of Pliny. The startling fact 
which he connects with Orcagna, for example, 
is that he was paid 86,000 ducats for his taber- 
nacle in Or San Michele. This is the earliest 
indication of the spirit which leads the Italian 
sacristan of to-day to tell us, while he is un- 
veiling a picture, that the Queen of England 
offered 500,000 frances for it. 

The good stories about Brunelleschi, told by 
Vasari with sympathetic garrulity, can be 
traced through the *‘ Anonimo” and through 
Billi, and are found fixed already in Manetti, 
who, about 1480, wrote a life of Brunelleschi. 
The farther back they are traced, however, the 
more do they approach the baldness of fact. 
Thus, Manetti has the story about Della Luna’s 
spoiling the Innocenti, but not Brunelleschi’s 
retort .nere Was one error in the building 
of San Giovanni, and you have picked it out 
for a model Even the *‘ Anonimo,” although 
he speaks of the crucifix Brunelleschi had 
made in rivalry with Donatello, knows nothing 
of Vasari’s novella, ending with Donatello’s 
ejaculation, ‘‘ You were made to carve Christs, 
and I clodhoppers.” Billi relates that ‘‘even 
a woman had dared” to offer a model for the 


goes so 


’ 
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lantern of the cupola, but Vasari, to make it 
more gossipy, adds that she belonged to the 
famous Gaddi family. In one or two instances, 
however, Vasari sacrifices the point of a story 
for ulterior purposes. Billi, for instance, re 
lates that ‘‘ Donatello was in Siena, making a 
door for the cathedral. One day a goldsmith, 
Bernardetto di Mona Papera, happened to be 
passing through on his way from Rome. He 
was a friend of Donatello, so he called on him, 
and, beholding the splendid work, he reproach- 
ed him for giving the Sienese so fine a thing to 
boast of. His words had such an effect that 
on a feast-day, when the apprentices had gone 
out to make holiday, Donatello and Bernardetto 
ruined everything, and, leaving the house, took 
the road for Florence. The apprentices com- 
ing home at night found everything ruin 
ed, and no Donatello; and word did 
they hear of him until he was safe in Florence.’ 
[t would be hard to find an anecdote in which 
was Combined to such a degree the Florentine’s 


not a 


hatred of the Sienese and his consciousness of 
the splendor and glory bestowed upon a town 
by the works of arts within its walls. But 
Vasari, wishing, perhaps, to reconcile the Sien 
ese, who, while he was writing, were being an- 
nexed to Florence, does not tell what argu 
ments Bernardetto used with Donatello. 

Poor Vasari has been most unmercifully cuff 
ed about of late for accusing Castagno of mur 
dering Domenico Veneziano, when, as a matter 
of fact, Domenico outlived Castagno. But 
Vasari can no longer be blamed for inventing 
this calumny. Billi relates it, and as he notes 
down only what he finds, the tale must have 
been already current at the end of the fifteenth 
century. It is more than likely that the story 
spinning mind of the Florentines cooked up 
this murder as a criticism on Castagno’s works. 
His energetic, gruff, almost brutal apostles 
and saints led to the conclusion that their 
painter must have been a very wicked man, 
just as nowadays Perugino’s sweet, dreamy, 
beatified faces and eternally peaceful land 
scapes make it next to impossible to doubt, in 
spite of positive information to the contrary, 
that Perugino had an angelic nature. 

Accuracy was not in the historical spirit of 
the sixteenth century. The ‘‘ Anonimo Maglia- 
beechiano ” is quite as inaccurate as Vasari him- 
self. Had he succeeded in becoming our chief 
source of knowledge on Italian painting, we 
should have been no nearer to accuracy than 
we are now with Vasari as our guide. We 
should simply have had another set of gro- 
tesque theories to refute, and another set of 
false attributions to put straight. To make 
Perugino the pupil of Botticelli, as the ‘* Ano- 
nimo” does, is no better than making Timoteo 
della Vite the pupil, instead of the master, of 
Raphael. Vasari, moreover, is not guilty of 
anything so gross as the ‘‘ Anonimo’s” attribu 
tion of Ghirlandaio’s ‘‘ Last Supper” in the 
Ognisanti to Botticelli. This proves what has 
already been said, that the ‘‘ Anonimo” never 
looked at pictures. The personal anecdote is 
his real interest, although he has none of that 
narrative power and dramatic sense which put 
Vasari on a level with Boccaccio and with 
the best raconteurs of all times. Botticelli’s 
‘‘crankiness,” for example, interests him more 
than his works, and he begins his account of 
Sandro with a story not reported by Vasari: 

**Tomimaso Soderini was persuading him to 
get married. ‘I will tell you,’ answered 
Sandro, ‘what happened a few nights ago. I 
dreamt was married, and it made me so 
wretched that, to avoid falling asleep and 
having the dream ower again, I got up, and all 
night rushed about the streets of Florence as if 
I were mad.’ Thereupon Messer Tommaso saw 
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that Sandro was not thi 
yard in.” 


soil te plant a vine 
In the same way, although the ‘** Anonimo” 
devotes scant space to Leonardo and Michel 
angelo, he dwells at length upon Leonardo's 
beauty and 
Michelangelo's bitter feeling towards his great 


personal qualities, and upon 
rival. ** Leonardo was passing where a num 
ber of well-to-do 


passage in Dante. 


people were discussing a 
They stopped him for his 
But Michelangelo happening to com 
that 
swered : ‘ Michelangelo will explain it to you 

This put Michelangelo into a fury : ‘ Explain 
it yourself, you who made a model for a horse, 


opinion. 


along at very moment, Leonardo an 


to east it in bronze, and could not cast it, and 
so let it go Another time he 
shouted to Leonardo: ‘* So those capons of Mi 
( * Bi 
che t’era creduto da que caponj de Melanesj 

If the late Senator Morelli these 
documents, he would have found in them curi 


for shame.” 


lanese believed all you said, did they *” 
had known 
ous confirmation of his theory that any given 
old master always painted hands in the same 


hand 
the 


way. ‘“Filippino generally made one 
larger than another, and was aware of 
fault but could not change it.” 

Neither Billi nor the ** Anonimo™ offers any 
I believe the fact of 
the least consequence to the history of art in 
either is the * statement that Bot 
ticelli painted in January, 1473, a St. Sebas 
tian that was in Santa Maria Maggiore. There 
is every reason to think that this St. Sebastian 
is the one now in Berlin, and the date . 
ble as one of the few points in ‘or areer 
upon which to base a theory of develop 
ment. 

Not only do these new documents furnish no 
but they 
rre as compared with Vasari, 


fresh information, only 


** Anonimo’s 


useful supplementary information, 
are fearfully mea 


although, 





among modern artists, they deal 
with the Florentines only. 
true, afew words about the Sienese 7+ 
but that only because they had Ghiberti’s ap- 


preciative account of the Sienese before their 


They say, it is 


centisti, 


eyes. Otherwise, they seem utterly blind to 
the existence of painters outside of Florence. 
Signorelli and Perugino are barely mentioned, 
and Raphael's name does not so much as occur 
How different this is from the comprehensive 
To him Florence 


sweep Vasari had! was, of 


course, the eye of + 41 ' nt; 


the 
His ‘ Vite’ is so full of this conviction, 


mode i as 


and he 


artists were greatest of 
has so won over his readers to it, that even t: 

day it sounds almost blasphemous to demur 
to this towering preéminence of the Floren 
Yet Vasari was an Italian as wel! as a 
Tuscan, and every artist in Italy interested 


him. He wasa very busy man, a practising 


tines. 


architect and a prolific painter, so he was often 
forced to rely on correspondents who were no 
less inclined to overestimate their own local 
painters than Vasari himself was when he spoke 
of any one from Arezzo. But it is not hard to 
distinguish these interpolations. Wherever Va 
sari speaks of what be has seen—and he 
nearly all the best work in Italy—and where 
he is not led astray by what may be 


saw 


called 
Albert-W olflism, he is a singularly warm, gene 
rous, and appreciative critic. He feels in 
stinctively, too, that the first function of the 
popular writer on art is to be interpretative 
Everything considered, his interpretation is 


still the best there is, He is not as penetrating 


} 


as Mr. Pater, nor so fantastical and poetical as 
Mr. Ruskin, but he is broader than either, and 
in closer sympathy 
Among Italians, Vasari 
and the 


With actual humanity 


simply has no rival at 


all, Billi 


*Anonimo™” make 1 at 


iS Valitigsm> 
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at interpretation, and later 








writers, like Ridolfi, Baldin and even Bos 
chini, were incapable of writir lown their 
press is if the had any 

tr} hief 1 f th \1 : 1 Hilil is 
therefore, to tur i} llier view 
of M er i t : rt ‘ 
son of his ae na s the dot 
rit Billi and tl ippreciate 
the value of documents even less For decu 
ments we must look elsewhers But Vasari is 
still the unrivalled critic of Italian rt, and, 
regarded as teratu the s {ti rreat 
prose-writers of Italy, and the last 
| i f tl \ st tenicle y in Tusear 
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ministration It seems as if the simplest log 
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homes of the very poor and suggest more 


healthful ways of living. So the school often 
carries into those homes a new spirit and 
power of helpfulness to overworked mothers, 
or in filling their places, bringing rest and 
comfort where they are seldom known. 

The officers of the school are: Mrs. A. L. 
Woodbury, President; Mrs. Hugh McCulloch, 
Vice-President; Miss Tuckerman and Miss Ka- 
therine Hosmer, Secretaries, and Mrs. 8S, C. 
Miller, Treasurer. 

The school is supported entirely by private 
subscriptions, and teaches a large number of 
pupils free of charge. It has now reached a 
stage at which it is thought desirable to extend 
its operations and place it on a more perma- 
nent basis. But to do this it will need further 
contributions. Those who wish to aid in a 
most practical and beneficent (and, it may be 
said, national) work can hardly find one more 
deserving, and may be sure that any contribu- 
tions sent to the Treasurer—Mrs. 8S. C. Miller, 
at the school building, No. 1228 N Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C.—will be gratefully re- 
ceived and carefully expended. I, oa. 2 

WASHINGTON, April 6, 1893. 





THE CLEFT INFINITIVE. 


To THE Epitor or THe NaTION : 

Sir : Somewhat parsimonious, it strikes me, 
is the justice which Prof. Adams Sherman Hill, 
in his book recently published, ‘The Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric,’ dispenses to my treatment of 
this subject, as I handled it in 1882. 

As if I had labored to poor purpose in con- 
nection with it, he speaks of my having merely 
‘‘adduced what, at first sight, seems to be a 
formidable array of citations” of phrases like 
to publicly chastise, ‘ranging from the time 
of Wickliffe to the present day.”” None but a 
most meagre account of my citations being 
given, however, the reader is tacitly asked to 
take it for granted, on the strength of what is 
little better than a bare assertion, that they are 
hardly more substantial than Falstaff’s ‘‘ rogues 


tin buckram.” 


For, ‘“‘on examination,” Prof. Hill goes on to 
comment, ‘‘ it turns out that the names of some 
of the highest ax} ~:ties or 2 question of good 
use—Addison, ¢ ~ ,smith, and Cardinal New- 
man, for instanye—are conspicuous by their 
absence.” Th’, I quete in passing, and reply 
to it. If Prof. Hill Id communicated with 
me, before going to press, he would have learn- 
ed, inappreciably as the fact imports my con- 
tention, that neither Goldsmith nor Cardinal 
Newman, any more than Dr. Johnson, Lord 
Macaulay, or De Quincey, despised the cleft 
or divided infinitive altogether. I am now 
able to appeal to both of them for it. As re- 
gards Addison, whether he will not be found 
to keep them company may, moreover, be 
prudently queried. mm on his English, 
made at least thyj rs ago, are not much 
concerned with constructions, but are con- 
fined pretty exclusively to his vocabulary. In 
presence of producible warrants for the cleft 
infinitive, his recognition of it would, I repeat, 
matter next to nothing. 

Still digressing, I must confess to mild sur- 
prise that a ‘‘ Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory,” as Mr. Hill is, should include Addison 
and Goldsmith among ‘ the highest authorities 
on a question of good use.” Agreeable as they 
are, it may be doubted whether any two equal- 
ly voluminous writers of the last century, or of 
the present, could be more abundantly quoted 
for ‘‘use” quite the contrary of “good.” Asto 
the former of these classics, no judge whose 
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opinion is worth a hearing will now subscribe 
to the pronouncement of Dr. Johnson, that 
* whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights to 
the volumes of Addison.” If ‘an elegant 
style” can consist with the frequent employ- 
ment of words inexactly, marked slovenliness 
of idiom, and a negligence of grammar occa- 
sionally approaching the autocratic, then, and 
only then, is it allowable to describe the style 
of Addison, so nearly allied to that of Gold- 
smith, as elegant. One may, I think, rather 
characterize it as gracefully dishevelled. Such 
has long been my estimate of it, and, on turn- 
ing over the Spectator anew for five or six 
hours, I see no occasion to alter that estimate. 
With the imitators of Addison and Goidsmith, 
moreover, it has seldom fared otherwise than 
with kindred imitators. Toa sane taste their 
_Inimicry, for the most part, ¢ certainly rans, 
for abortiveness, with the flatulent “ibtumes- 
cence of Dr. Parr, or with Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s ‘ middle-class Macaulayese.” 

With reference to the interposal of a word or 
words between to and the infinitive, the Re- 
verend John Earle, Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford, has lately writ- 
ten: 


‘*Tt has been shewn, by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, 
that this usage has been continuous from the 
fourteenth century to the eighteenth; so that 
the strange thing is, how it came to be inter- 
rupted, as it has been, by Dr. Johnson, Macau- 
lay, and De Quincey. It almost seems as if 


tom, upon which the revival of a very old prac 
tice had returned hke an innovation.” Phil- 
ology of the English Tongue (ed. 1892), p. 539. 


My paper on the cleft infinitive, printed in 
the American Journal of Philolo ff, is, thus, 
treated favorably by a learned and critical 
Englishman. But that paper, which I could 
now improve, appeared, as has been said, ten 
years ago; and I have been enabled, mean- 
time, to add largely ‘to the quotations there 
given. What offers itself in the way of farther 
argument being reserved for a little space, my 
new quotations, selected from the stock lying 
at my elbow, after the rejection of upwards of 
a hundred, here follow: 


‘T. neuer die againe.” Joshua Sylvester, 
muen (1598), Works (1605-7), Voi. L., p. 297. 

“To once name.” Rickard Bernard, Terence 
in English (1598), p. 261 (ed. 1607) 

“To well discerne.” Edward 
Acosta (1604), p. 97. 

‘To quite rid himselfe out of ee” 
G. Woodcocke, Ir stine (1606), fol, 28 

270 punish’ d be.” Lady otha "Wroath, 
Urania, Pamphiliate Amphilanthus (1621), p. 
33. 

“ To truely judge.” John Done, Polydoron 
(1631), p. 133. Similar isk occur in pp. 63, 
| 6E , 72, 78, 102. 

“ To both shine and burne.” Rev. Richard 
enter. Ex;erience, ete. "aca, hy XVh; 
115. 

“ Tonot wonder.” Robert Gentilis, Conside- 
rations, etc. (1650), p. 45. See _ pp. 51, 95, 
102, 187, 140, 163 (ter), 172, 189, 22 

“To so habituate Nature, that,” ete. Ed- 
mund Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot 
(1654), p. 5 

“To first lay . means for that end.” 
Rev. John Sergeant, Schism Dispach’t (1657), 
p. 96. 

* To never let,” “to either scare or incou- 
rage.” fev. Dr. Henry More, A Brief Reply 
(1672), pp. 208, 201. 

“To quite overflow them, 
of Daniel (1681), p. 161. 

“ To more illustrate.” Dr. R. Burthogge, An 
Essay upon Reason, etc. (1694), p. 135. 

“To exactly copy.” Edward Ward, Hudi- 
bras Redivivus (1707), Preface. Twenty-three 
more like collocations are found in the book. 

“To rightly judge.” IRd,, British Hudibras 


Id., Exposition 





(1710), p. 20. See also pp. 40, 119, 123, 151, 166. 
‘* To neither stick or boggle,” ‘‘ to so affront.” 
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Anon., The Welsh-Monster (about 1712), pp. 11, 
; 18, 
‘To wholly or compulsively extinguish.” 
Rev. Myles Davies, Athenae Britannicae (1716), 
Vol. IIL., A Critical History, ete., p. 14 

“To far ovt-weigh.” Anon., Letters from 
Mist's Journal (1722), Vol. 1., p. 304. 

“To further divide.” Jethro Tull, Horse- 
hoeing Husbandry (1721-289), p. 61 (ed. 1822), 
See also pp. 96, 134. 

‘To either animate or cool the Feet.” W. 
Ho rsley, The Fool (1746-47), Vol. 1, p. 9 (1748). 
See also Vol. L, pp. 40, 270, 292, and Vol. II., 
p. 99. 

“To justly fright me.” Anon., The Female 
Foundling (1751), Vol. IL., p. 78. 

“To really value.” Sarah Fielding, The 
Adventures of David Simple, Vol. II. (1752), 
p. 38 (ed. 1753). 

‘“*To entirely destroy,” ‘to even mention.” 
William Toldervy, The History of a _Or- 
phans (1756), Vol. L., p. 104; Vol. IV as 

** To better inform it. Mrs. Elizabe th Gr if- 
fith, Letters between Henry end Frances 1757), 
Vol. IT., p. 90 (ed. 1767). 

“To industriously seek.” Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox, Henrietta (1758), Vol. IL, p. 158 (ed. 
1761) 

“To only touch the back,” ete. Goldsmith 
(176%), Miscellaneous Works (ed. 1837), Vol. L1., 
). 3 25. 

. 7 To. ru inously confound,” ‘to essentially 
injure.” Anon., The Woman of Honor (1768) 
Vol. I., p. 34; Vol. IIT., p. 103. 

“To seriously and impartially consider.” 
Thomas Hull, The History of Sir Willian 
Harrington (1771), Vol. IL, p. 135 (ed. 1797). 

‘To quite subdue.” Miss Frances Burney 
(1768), Early Diary (1889), Vol. L., p. 10. In the 
same work there are sixteen similar expres- 
sions. 

“To immediately take.” Id., Evelina (177s), 
Letter 16. See also Lett. 19, 51 (bis), 79 


“To silently wish.” Miss G. E. Burney 


these influential writers had created a new cus- (1779), in Miss Frances Burney’s Karly Diary 


(1889), Vol. IT., p. 269. 

“2% ily guess,” “to positively oblige, 
‘“*to gen wsly declare.” Anon., Fashionable 
Follies (1782), Vol. I., pp. 76, 187; Vol. L., p 
255. 

“To personally chastis se, * “to directly op- 
pose,” ‘*to entirely drown.” The New Spee ta- 
tor (1784), No. 6, p. 3; No, 17, p. 2; No. 21, p.2 

‘To heartily forgive.” Anon., Letters to 
Honoria and Marianne (1784), Vol. TL. p. 29. 

“To further explain.” Miss Ann Hilditch, 
Rosa de Montmorien (1787), Vol. I., p. 173. 

‘To publicly chastise.” Anon., Generous 
Attachment (178%), Vol. IV., p. 196. 

“To Rureceaee comp wrehe nd.” Jeremy Ben- 
tham (1790), Works (1838-43), Vol. X., p. 235. 

“To openly arow,” ‘to even rest.” Anon., 
Cicelg (1795), Vol. 1V., pp. 130, 141. 

“To entirely exclude.” Sir ‘Humphry Davy, 
in Beddoes’s Contributions to Physical and 
Medical Knowledge (1799), p. 131. 

‘eT fashionably and care! poral look in at 
Tattersall’s.” Morning Post (1799), in Spirit 
of the Public Journals, Vol. II. avo p. 121 

“Vo entirely satis/y.” ~ don Times (1801), 
ibid., Vol. V. (1802), p. 345. 

“To eagerly cram.” Morning Post (1801), 
ibid., Vol. V. (1862), p. 259. 

“To again postpone.” 
(1801), Vol. I., p. 86. 

“To Pp varticularly avoid,” “to immediately 
adopt.” Elizabeth Heline, St. Margaret's 
Cave (1801), Vol. HI, p. 113: Vol. IV., p. 95. 

‘“*To merely reply.” Maria Vanzee, Fate 
(1803), p. 187. 

“To so misbehare.” Lord Nelson (about 
1802) in Southey’s Life of Nelson (ed. 1813), Vel. 


Anon., Lusignan 


i, pel 
ay Ps something like hate them,” ‘to first 
begin,” “to manifestly prove,” “to eagerly 
acknowledge.” Thomas Holcroft, Bryan Fer- 
due (1805), Vol. L., pp. 167, 289; Vol. LL, p. 13. 
“To ardently desire.” Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Sermons (1809), Vol. If., p. 294. 
Pp ‘To ope nly serve,” “to kindly commise- 
rate.” Anon., The Reformist (1810), Vol. L., p. 
186; Vol. IL, p. 34. 
| ° To contin ually ask.” Dr. Thomas Busby, 
Lucretius (1813), Preface. Eleven more like 
phras ses occur in the same work. ; 
“To perfectly congeal.” Mrs, Mary Pilk- 
ington, Celebrity (1815), V ol. Il., p. 13. 
‘To materially affect.” H. T. Colebrooke, 
On Import of Colonial Corn (1818), p. 10. 
“To indignantly fling.” Sir Jo hn <4 
in the Westininster Review (1827), Vol. VIL, 
327. 
* To barely ris€&’ Cardinal Newman (1833), 
Letters (1891), Vol. I., p. 381 
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“ Fosnuch relish.” William Beckford, Re 
collections, etc. (1885), p. 149. 

‘“ Fo more than insinuate.” London Times, 
Jan. 15, 1839, in Spirit of the Metropol. Con- 
serv. Press (1840), ol. I., p. 20. 

** To utterly extinguish.” Morning Herald, 
Sept. 17, 1839, ibid., Vol. IL, p. 889. 

* To cheaply decorate.” Rev. G. S. Faber, 
Provincial Letters (1842), Vol. LL, p. 297 (ed. 
1844). 

“ To-alene-meke.” Caroline Fox (1846), Ve- 
mories of Old Friends (1882), p. 206. 

‘* To etther eat, drink, or smoke.” Hon. and 
Rev. S. G. Osborne, in Lord Ingestre’s Veliora, 
Vol. L, p. 8 (1852). 

— To eaxte nstvely alter 
Vol. XL, p. 579 (1861). 

‘* To quite please.” James Spedding (1861), 
Reviews, ete. (1879), p. 270. 

“To even contract.” Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(1861), in the Rev. R. P. Graves’s Life, ete 
Vol. ILL, p. 567 (1889). 

“To fairly unite.” Matthew Arnold, On the 
Study of Celtic Literature (1867), p. 22. 

“fo first take.” ‘George Eliot,” Danie! 
Deronda (1876), Vol. Ii., p. 206. 

“Fo-ebsolutely detest.” Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Hours in a Library (1876), Vol. TT., p. 3. 

“To really raise.” Mr. J. W. Sherer, The 
Conjuror’s Daughter (1880), p. 30. 

‘To personally conduct.” Mr. P. S. Robin 
son, Satnts and Sinners (1883), p. B24. 

* To inmediately apologize.” Laurence Oli- 
phant, Altiora Peto (1883), Vol. I., p. 181. 

* To properly ond safely affect,” * tosuceess 
fully overcome.” Id., Sympneumata (1885), 
pp. 27, 47. 

“To really understand.” Id., Haifa (1887), 
», 192, 

‘* To at least suggest.” Rev. Protessor John 
Earle, English Prose, ete. (1890), p. 377. 

“To more than hint a suspicion.” London 
Times, Oct. 3, 1892, leader on Death oj M. 
Renan. 
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To return to Professor Hill, ‘*some students 
of language,” he observes, ‘insist that good 
* the cleft 
infinitive, and, one is to infer, consequently 
accede to it. But, without specifying them, he 
names me immediately afterwards; and his 
readers will, doubtless, suppose that I am of 
the number. Yet I am [I have dis- 
tinctly said, as he ought to have acknowledged, 
that, though the ambiguity of ‘* honour teaches 
us properly to respect ourselves” is obviated by 


use sanctions, or at least condones, 


not so. 


putting fo properly respect ourselves, yet_it is 
preferable to write fo respect ourselves proper- 


before very long, the use of the eleftinfinitive, 
wherever it shalt contribute ta euphony, terse-| 


ness, Or avoidance of ambiguity, will be a { 


| Counted “Not only permissible, but laudable 


ly. As regards my own practice, if I may be | 


, excused for speaking of it, never once have I 


indulged in a construction like that which I 
thus proposed to reform, by doing away with 
to properly respect. T€does not at all follow, 
because one discusses a contested locution his- 
torically, and consents to view it under divers 
aspects, that it has one’s approval. There are 


are few but risk it once in a way 


Its sporadic presence in English literature for 
more than four centuries is, undeniably, evi 
dence of its not conflicting with the genius of 
just-as.is the yerb fo atone ; 
the occasional acceptance of it 
the rank of Dr. Henry More, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Dr. Bentley, De Foe, Dr 
Burke, Bentham, Southey, Coleridge, Sydiuey 


our language, and 


by writers of 
Johnson, 


Smith, Charles Lamb, Sir John Bowring, Car- 


dinal Newman, Lord Macaulay, De Quincey, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Mr 
Ruskin, Bp. Samuel Wilberforce, 
Eliot,” and Mr. Leslie Stephen, is not safely t« 
Not sel 
dom, especially when one is talking, it seems to 


* George 
be set to the account of oversight 
offer itself spontaneously, as it were; and there 


‘No strong 


er case has been made” for it, says Prof. Hill, 


could be made for a 
Miss Austen, 
** No one can ever be in love mort 
Hitherto I have fail 
convincing him tothe contrary. Will he 
unlike Pontivs-Pilate, unwrite his d&pade? 


than practice common 


with which may be exempli 
than 
d of 


Now, 


fied in 
once in their life.” 


** Even if good use were divided,” so as to al 
low an option between the uncleft infinitive 
and the cleft, Prof. Hill apprehends 
that soon we may [read might] have expres 
sions hke Herrick’s ‘to incense 
outragegus sandwiching after the pattern of 
Bishop Pecock’s. 
stamp as that of Mr. G, P. Marsh, who con- 
tends that, if we 
‘‘must, in consistency,” 


danger 


burn, *” and 


The objection is of the same 


tolerate is being made, we 
tolerate would hare 
been being made, and so on. Similarly, Mr. 
R. G. White, who would banish the verb e- 
perience from our language, gives the advice 

* Let us not experience either a hay-crap, or a 
cow, or anything else.” Against use Y te Is 
no conclusion from abuse, 

Sober instances of the cleft Bhfinitive, those, 
in kind, which are rapidly recommending them 
selves to many persons of good taste, may be 
seen in the quotations drawn from Dr. Henry 


More, Sir Themas Browne, and the other 


authors whose names are grouped together just 


those, obviously, to whom, from ignoring the 


personal eration, nothing but explicit praise | 


or dispraise is clearly intelligible. 

Though an observer of style may entertain 
little liking for the cleft infinitive, it is not 
laid on him, in view of relevant facts, to imi- 
tate Prof. Hill’s unsparing reprobation of it. 
The English-speaking world in general is, to be 
sure, fast coming round to its free employ- 
ment; but, haply, there is a certain Neme 
whose fancy it does not hit. This aversfOn of 
His Insignificance is, however, an unobtruded 
and unobtrusible private peculiarity ; and he 
has never so much as dreamed that he was au- 
thorized to fulminate an adverse judgment on 
humanity at large for not adopting it. Very 
far is it from him, accordingly, to pronounce, 
after the manner of Prof. Hill, that ‘* writers 
who know theig.business” will be at the pains 
to shun the cleft infinitive absolutely : a de- 
liverance which-somehow carries a reminder of 
cukasing. But, wittte itis not given to Nemo to 
autocratize, still he is at liberty, like every- 


body else, to try his hand in the prophetic lme_.| 


And his twopenny venture at forecast is, that, 


+ 
¢ 
f 
\ 


above. 

Advertiig to what I had shortly before pub- 
lished relative to the form of collocation here 
considered, an open-minded writer in the Len- 
don Academy, No, 533, liberally adjudicates 
that *‘to make hard-and-fast rules in such mat- 
ters is absurd.” This is exactly my opinien 
At the same time, a suggestion to those who 
will not dispense with the cleft infinitive alto- 
gether, may not be amiss. It is, that they draw 
the line, when employing it, so as not to paral- 
lel, in* uncouthness or hgaviness, say the poet 
Wordswprth’s to not unfrequently make and 
to still further limit, i | 

It is *‘ naively,” according to Prof. Hill, that 
I make a certain remark which he quotes. Of 
a child one may speak thus inoffensively; but, 
otherwise, the word implies, I take it, a degree 
of weakness approaching imbevility. Where I 
decline to see more than a fact, my censor is 
positive that he sees what accounts for it, 
namely, heedlessness or what not, and would 
discredit me for my supposed want of common 
sense or 


perspicacity. One of the useful lessons 





which he has still to learn is, to put it suitably 


to his importance, to forbear, in some measure, 


, , : , | 
that plerophory of cocksureness with which he 


habitually dogmatizes 

But, before concluding, I must thank him 
for a valuable illustration of the difference be- 
tween the speech of England and that of the 

















United States. In ©) } A} 
Writes: ** America does far an 
of bad English sv ne who talks loft 
what we are t xpect from “writers who k ‘ 
their business Does tf haw if ‘ 
village school over he a bumpkin ten w 
to express himsel in this “ 
fashion, and be bet off without stripes, he y 
think himself fortunat: Whoever 4 
sure of this should come and inquire, 
Fr. 
MARLESPORD, PNGLAN Dex 
r. os In my paper 1 tl ft f tiv 
above referred t the quotation dated 1M 
should be expunged Phes S War w t 
case occasionally, fo stands for 
And here I laid my letter aside, until I i 
satisfy myself regarding the paternity of the tive 
quotations which I formerly wave as fr hr 
Donne. Him I now find that I should net \ 
named in connexion W t! } 
possibly a pseudonym: at any rate t s 
known of any person so called. For this inf 
mation | am indebted to th teav of t 
Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp, Rect ce § 
ing, the learned writer of the Lif f 
the Th fi ar fr Neat } 
While waiting to finish this postscript, I 
have read Mr. Albert Matthews’s let 
eleft in 14s \ \s 
to Mr remark at 3 tl 
quotations which | first gay t ft 
tinitive are from American authors, | reply 
n SS i had by me, for . 
Writers, more than five ¢ st ‘ { 
his quotations from alk sources L, Lremcede 
many from Scotch writers, as Carly] 
but purposely passed them by Except wh 
dealing with dialect, | almost always restrict 
myself to the authority of Englishme: Po sex 
that Mr. Matthews’s quotations from Shak 
speare, Washingt Keats's ¢ 
and Dr. Holmes’s ¢ bie i are 1 
all in point, requires only a little study 
FPEBRUARY 2 ~ 
Notes. 
A NEW edition of their * Pronouncing Gazet 


teer of the World’ is announced for this vear 
} 


wid. B. Lippincott ¢ 


Houghton, Mittin & ¢ have in press a Life 
of Ruskin, in two volumes, by W. G. ¢ rm 
wood 

Lowell's Letters. as edited by Prof. Norton, 
will fill two volumes. The Harpers will publish 
them. as well as the second volume of the illus 
trated editi f Green's ‘Short History of the 


" > 


am bP 
Caroline A. 


ish People Recreation,” by 


‘ Botany as a 





Practical Lawn Tennis, 
The Philosophy of 

Rogers 

\ Ne \ England 


will be published, with illustrations 


reevey, 
by Dr. James Dwight, and 
Mrs. Clara K 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale's 
Boy hood 


by his son, by Cassell 


Singing,” by 


The Scribners announce * Social Strugglers, 


a novel by Prof. H. H 

D. Lothrop Co. will issue next month ‘In the 
Wake of Columbus: The Adventures and Re- 
searches of a Columbian Commissioner follow 
Track of the Great Admiral from 
Frederick A. Ober. The work 
will be copiously illustrated. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. promise a reprint, 
‘ Greeley on Lincoln,’ which is of itself worthy 
of a place beside Mr. Schurz’s sketch; but the 
little volume, edited by Joel Benton, will also 
contain letters from Mr. Greeley to Charles A. 
Dana and a lady friend, and reminiscences of 


Bovesen 


ing in the 


Cordova,’ by 
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the Tribune's founder. The same firm have in 
preparation ‘The New Era,’ by the Rev. Jo- 
siah Strong, and ‘ Amateur Photography,’ by 
W. I. Lincoln Adams. 

‘The Confessions of a Convict,’ edited by Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, with illustrations by the cri- 
minal himself (a forger) and others, will be 
_ published by Rufus C. Hartranft, Philadel- 
phia. 

Knight, Leonard & Co., Chicago, have nearly 
ready ‘Napoleon: A Drama,’ illustrated from 
historic paintings, by Richard Sheffield De- 
ment, 

‘Old English Ballads,’ selected and edited, 
with notes and an introduction, by Prof. F. B. 
Gummere of Haverford College, is in the press 
of Ginn & Co. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will add to 
their ‘Great French Writers” ‘ Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, from the French of Arvéde Barine; 
and to their ‘Elizabethan Library” ‘A 
Bower of Delights,’ interwoven verse and 
prose from the works of Nicholas Breton, and 
‘Selections from the Works of Lord Bacon.’ 

Mr. William C, Bamburgh, Plainfield, N. J., 
expects to be his own publisher for a volume, 
‘The Echo and the Poet, and Other Poems,’ to 
appear about April 25 in a limited edition. 

Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. will bring out 
directly a new edition of George Borrow’s 
‘Lavengro,’ with an introduction and personal 
reminiscences by Theodore Watts. It will form 
part of the ‘‘ Minerva Library.” 

‘Many Inventions’ (not ‘‘ Intentions”) ap- 
pears to be the true title of Rudyard Kipling’s 
new book to be published here by D, Appleton 
& Co., who also announce ‘Wanderings by 
Southern Waters,’ by Edward Harrison Barker. 

During the present year T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, will publish the Autobiography of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, edited by R. B. O’Brien, 
with a preface by Mr. Bryce and illustrations; 
‘Lord Tennyson and His Friends,’ a series of 
twenty-five portraits in photogravure by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cameron, forming an édition de luxe; 
‘Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena,’ an illus- 
trated narrative by eye-witnesses; a transla- 
tion of M. Tenger’s ‘ Recollections of the 
Countess Theresa of Brunswick’; ‘ The Doge’s 
Farm,’ by Miss Margaret Symonds, with illus- 
trations; ‘The Tragedy of the Norse Gods,’ by 
Mrs. Ruth Pitt; ‘Old-World Scotland,’ by T. 
F. Henderson; ‘The Australian Common- 
wealth,’ by G. Tregarthen; ‘Greek Vase 
Painting,’ by Miss Jane E. Harrison and D. 8. 
MacColl, with fifty full-page plates; ‘Stories 
from Garshine,’ translated by Mrs. Alice Voy- 
nich; a new edition of ‘The Best Plays of 
Christopher Marlowe,’ edited by Havelock 
Ellis; a new “ Reformers’ Library,” including 
‘The English Peasant,’ by Richard Heath, and 
‘The Life of Samuel Bamford’; and a “ New 
Irish Library,” beginning with ‘The Patriot 
Parliament of 1689,’ by Thomas Davis. 

Chapman’s translation of the ‘Iliad’ fills 
three volumes of the dainty Nuggets Series of 
the Messrs. Putnam, and, being a companion- 
able book for the pocket, has been well chosen 
for this series, 

The sight of Walton’s ‘Complete Angler,’ 
edited by Edward Gilpin Johnson (Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co.), encourages us to hope 
that the time may come soon when Chicago 
will not mark the Western limit of Waitonian 
editions, as there is no surer sign of the exten- 
sion of literary taste to any region than the 
appearance in it of anew edition of this pas- 
toral classic. The book under notice is not a 
reprint of the first edition, which was greatly 
enlarged in the second issue published in 1655; 
nor does it contain the second part by Cotton, 


oa 
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which is included in most of the other editions. 
Mr. Johnson, in his introduction, speaks of 
Cotton’s part as being ‘‘ Walton, in short, 
minus what is peculiarly Walton—salt without 
its savor.” The justness of this criticism is 
hardly borne out, we think, by the verdict of 
two centuries on the question. The introduc- 
tion shows a good appreciation of the fine cha- 
racter of Walton and the remarkable literary 
charm of the ‘Angler.’ Such a great number 
of introductions to the various editions have 
been contributed, and so many of them by able 
hands, that scarcely anything remains to be 
said, while at the same time there is the abso- 
lute necessity of saying something. The size of 
the book (12mo) is desirable, and the few 
notes are so excellent as to make the reader 
wish them more abundant. 

To the two sets of pretty books known as 
the ‘Collection Guillaume”—one containing 
the original edition of M. Daudet’s ‘ Tartarin 
sur les Alpes,’ and the other containing most 
of M. Daudet’s novels illustrated with the 
same fantasy and skill—is now added a third 
series to be known as the ‘ Petite Collection 
Guillaume” and to be illustrated like its elder 
brothers. The volumes are even tinier than 
the pretty little books in Harper’s ‘‘ Black and 
White” series. They are intended to appear 
twice a month and to comprise most of the 
little classics of the world’s literature. Indeed, 
the editor has a truly cosmopolitan taste, for 
among the first volumes to appear are the Ger- 
man ‘ Werther,’ the French ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ 
the British ‘Corsair’ (of Byron), and the Ame- 
rican ‘Gold Bug’ (known by the British as the 
“Gold Beetle” and here magnificently trans- 
formed into the ‘‘Scarabée d’Or”). Among 
the promised volumes are Turgeneff’s ‘Spring 
Floods,’ Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts,’ Silvio Pellico’s ‘My 
Prisons,’ the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius, the 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ of Longus, the ‘ Fables’ 
and the ‘Contes’ of La Fontaine. 

Prof. Charles F, Kroeh of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, at Hoboken, N. J., has 
published a little book on ‘How to Think in 
French.’ The plan he recommends, although 
tried before, is very good; it is, in the main, 
to say to one’s self, in French, what one happens 
to be doing at the time. Given a sufficient 
amount of perseverance on the part of the 
learner—and the lack of it is the greatest ob- 
stacle—the book will certainly enable him to 
make considerable progress. 

The little pamphlet, ‘ Notes on the Teaching 
of French,’ by Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast of Har- 
vard (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.), will well 
repay the instructor who reads and masters it. 
It is sensible throughout, and contains useful 
hints for students who cannot enjoy the pri- 
vilege of a teacher. 

The Harvard report on English is the sub- 
ject of a brief comment by Mr. Samuel Thur- 
ber, Principal of the Girls’ High School, Bos- 
ton, in the April number of the Educational 
Review (Henry Holt & Co.). Mr. Thurber im- 
pugns the validity of the facsimiles as evidence 
—i.e., he regards the time and place of writing 
the originals, and the probable disparagement 
of the secondary schools to which the Harvard 
freshmen had been accustomed during their 
first year at college, and concludes that ‘‘the 
freak element is discernible in some of these 
papers,” and that the writers wrote what 
would be pleasing to their new instructors. 
Mr. Thurber fears the dissemination of the re- 
port may lead to ‘‘the sudden and inconside- 
rate adoption of useless books relating to com- 
position and rhetoric.” 

The acquisition of the late George Bancroft’s 
library for the Lenox Library of this city after 





the Government had declined an offer at a 
lower figure, gives special force to a paper read 
before the American Historical Association in 
1891 by Prof. J. F. Jameson of Brown Univer- 
sity, and published last year by the Govern 
ment Printing Office, on ‘‘The Expenditures 
of Foreign Governments on behalf of Histo 
ry.” This paper was designed, in fact, to sup 
port by definite statistics the contention that 
“the American Government may properly be 
expected to do more in behalf of history 
than it has hitherto done.” As the result 
of much difficult research, it shows that at 
present our Government compares with the 
foremost in total amount of expenditure, 
but is open to criticism for the narrowness 
of the field cultivated, when so much his- 
torical matter of the first importance entreats 
publication, and for the want of a permanent 
system or commission to that end. 

The seventh annual report of the Reynolds 
Library of Rochester, N. Y., is remarkable 
for its minute exhibition of the plans of the 
trustees for developing the collection with 
strict reference to its environment—first, by 
avoiding duplication of the lines of other pub- 
lic libraries in that university city, and then 
by adjusting its resources in books and in 
rooms to the needs of a great variety of classes 
in the community, into whose life the Library 
will thus be made to enter most intimately and 
congenially, 

We read in the seventeenth report of the 
trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
that it has come into possession of two large 
solar prints of the ‘ Alexander” sarcophagus 
at Constantinople, showing two sides ona scale 
approaching that of the original, and permit 
ting them to be studied as favorably as casts. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
librarians and students to the publication, just 
begun, of Prof. Lanciani’s great archeological! 
map of Rome, which promises to be the stan- 
dard authority on the topography of the city 
for a long period. Prof. Lanciani has been oc 
cupied with the preparation of this map almost 
uninterruptedly for twenty-five years, and it is 
as offshoots from this labor that his numerous 
essays have appeared. He has published about 
three hundred papers on topics arising from 
the subject, and the erudition and observation 
of which these give evidence have been de- 
voted primarily to this magnum opus. The 
map is to be published by the Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei, through Hoepli of Milan, and will 
be on a scale of 1:1000, divided into 46 sheets, 
each measuring 60x90 cm. It will be printed 
in five colors, by means of which the student 
will see at a glance the epoch to which any 
monument belongs. The publishers promise 
that not less than six sheets shall be published 
annually, beginning with a first instalment of 
six sheets at present. In the prospectus we 
have received, the price of the completed work 
is stated at eight pounds sterling, in annual 
payments of one pound, or with a discount of 
10 per cent. to those who pay the whole amount 
at once, 

We have received the first number of the 
Sierra Club Bulletin, which is to our Pacific 
Coast what Appalachia is to our Atlantic. 
It contains a map, two mountain views, three 
papers—‘* The Mt. Whitney Trail,” by Hubert 
Dyer, ‘‘ The Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne,” 
by R. M. Price, and a “ Description of a New 
Grove of Sequoia Gigantea,” by W. W. Price 
—and the Proceedings of the Club, a San Fran- 
cisco organization. The Bulletin is sold at 
twenty-five cents by the Secretary. 

The March number of the Vierteljahrschrift 
Sir Litteraturgeschichte contains an interest- 
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A 


ing study of Goethe's fragment * Elpenor,’ by 
Prof. Henry Wood of Johns Hopkins, a Ger 
man translation of a paper of his which ap 
peared in vol. 12 of the American Journal of 
Philology. Prot. Wood puts * Elpenor’ in the 
same category with * Die Geschwister,’ * [phi 
venie,’ ‘Wilhelm 
problems and conflicts born out of Goethe's 
relation to Frau von Stein. Antiope, Elpenor’s 


and Meister,” as retlecting 


mother, has some traits of character which 
may have been suggested by Frau von Stein 
Lykus, Elpenor’s guardian, performs 


at least in part the role which Goethe main 


herself, 


tained towards Fritz, the son of Frau von 
Stein. 
the inner purification and final union of cha 
racters that had 


other through guilt and misunderstanding 


The central conception of the drama 
been estranged from each 


tinds its counterpart in many of Goethe's inner 
experiences during the first ten years of his 
Weimar life. So much, it seems, must be con- 
ceded to Prof. Wood. 
the way in which the solution of the conflict 
was to be brought about are, if not conclusive, 


His conjectures about 


at least very ingenious. 

Some of our English cousins who are con- 
stantly occupied in organizing new * levelling 
up” agencies, have lately set in motion a sort 
of Annex to the University Extension move- 
ment, that opens a congenial field of work for 
educated English women, and suggests the pos- 
sibility of a similar propaganda of culture 
among the countless rural centres of our own 
land, and the utilization of much unappropri- 
ated feminine capacity. The Association of 
Women Pioneer Lecturers provides lectures by 
women (who have passed examinations strin- 
gent enough to guarantee their efliciency) in 
districts not yet touched by the University 
Extension scheme or any other similar teach- 
ing. The 
literature, art, history, science, economics, ete., 


lectures are on such subjects as 


the object being to offer the means of a higher 
education than can be obtained at elementary 
schools by the average self-supporting man or 
woman, such as ‘‘dwellers in rural localities, 
ladies resident in suburban districts, the mem- 
bers of workingmen’s and women’s clubs, insti- 
tutes, and night schools.” At present the As- 
sociation sends out thirty lecturers—many of 
whom have had University training—from 
their four centres of work, Hayward’s Heath, 
Enfield, about ten miles from London, Luton, 
among the Chiltern Hills, and Chelmsford, the 
county seat of Essex. 

The latest sign of the growth of English pub- 
lic feeling in regard to the extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise to women rate-payers 
was the presentation by Viscount Wolmer, in 
on March 10, of a 
petition signed exclusively by members (634) 
of County Councils, from many different parts 
of England; the signatures from Northumber- 
land numbering 67, out of a total of 80 County 
Councillors. The petition ran as follows: ** The 
undersigned members of County Councils, hav- 
ing had experience of the effects of women’s 


the House of Commons, 


suffrage in County Council elections, con- 
sider that their enfranchisement has been 


of advantage to the community, and that the 
extension of the right to vote in Parliamentary 
elections to the same women would similarly 
be attended with beneficial results. Your pe- 
titioners, therefore, pray that your Honourable 
House will passa measure to extend the Parlia- 
mentary A 
respondent writes that delayed signatures con 


franchise to such women.” cor 
tinue to come in to add emphasis to this com 
paratively novel endorsement of the old adage, 
**That the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 


ing.” 


the W 





ation. 


The current number of the New England 
Magazine contains an interesting retrospective 


view of the increasingly serious domestic prob 


lem. Those who are inclined to agree with 
the writer, Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, that * any 
attempt made to secure a change for the bet 
ter in the present condition of domestic service 
must meet with failure if it does not take into 
consideration its historical aspects,” will find 
in her article an ample exposition of the dif 
ferent systems of service that have prevailed 
in this country, from the unsophisticated 
period when Samuel Breck at Philadelphia 


boarded the ship John from Amsterdam and 


purchased two French Swiss—-one, a woman, 


for her passage-money, with a promise of 220 
at the 
end of three years, “if she serves me faithful 
is 
terms, with 


(clothing and maintenance of course” 


the other, a boy, on similarly primitive 
‘six weeks’ schooling each vear 43 
for two years—to the present era of crowded 
high schools and depopulated kitchens. Some 
statistics quoted to illustrate the present lack 
of stability in domestic labor point a timely 
moral. Of the nearly 700 servants questioned 
as to whether they had ever been engaged in 
any other occupation, 27 per cent. replied in 
the affirmative, while 68 per cent. did not 
in their native State and country. This state 
ment does not take into account the number of 
times the 700 have, in all probability, under the 
of 


remains to be 


live 


present system of ‘* French leave” 
It 


seen how long the women of a new educational 


an 


em 


ployer, changed situations 


era will submit to conditions in the household 
that would not be toler: ‘ed in any well-ordered 
office where type-writers, stenographers, or 
female clerks of any description are employed 
One of the ** historical aspects of domestic ser 
vice,” the respect it formerly commanded, will 
without doubt have to be revived the fu 
ture. elevating 
housework 


in 
This can be done only 
to 
worthy of respect. 


by 


an industrial plane that is 


Necrology must needs forma constant part 
of any record of a large body of alumni, and 
in the case of Harvard and her Grad: 
Vagazine, not infrequently the dead will be 
eminent in a high degree. The 
for instance, commemorates the late Phillips 
Brooks by a portrait 
mate by Prof. C. C. Everett, who analyzes his 
gifts as a Dr. Peabody's death 
could barely be mentioned in this number. Mr 
C. J. Bonaparte has a too brief and indetermi 
nate paper on a use for certain of the college 
societies in making good the loss of the old 
“class feeling” consequent upon the adoption 
of the elective system and the great increase in 
the number of students 


ates 
April number, 


by Kruell and an esti 


preacher. 


This discussion has a 
general bearing, and so has Prof. Moore's arti 
cle on ** The Study of the Fine Arts in Univer 
and Colleges.” The 


sities English question 


comes to the fore again in a “symposium” of 
ation, in which 
opi 
Hopkinson points to ** the 


headmasters on secondary edu 
is to be remarked the great diversity of 
Mr. John P 
increasing immaturity of boys of ten vears of 


nion 
age—an increase very perceptible during the 
last twenty years.” * The modern theories of 
education applied to very young children,” he 
says, ** perhaps strengthen their powers of ob 
servation, but without a corresponding exet 


et 
Ties 


judgment and re 
of 
inued bevond the very first 


Mr. Hop 


for this im 


cise of the faculties of 
tion 
methods when cont 


This seems to me true kindergarten 


stage of education.” But chietly 





kinson blames the home train 
maturity. 


habit of 


% 


‘One demoral 


rea ling aloud to 


“ 6 


izing influence is the 


hildren.” he thinks 








~ 
~ i 6 


All will 


merly bows of ten had a good Knowledge of all 


agree with him when he says } 


the countries, with their divisions, rivers, mou 
tains, and chief cities; now they seldom Know 
more than the United States, if even so mucl 
There are many just and forcible remarks als 
in the paper by Mr. John S. White In tl 
capital summary of the university life for tl 
quarter, noteworthy are the accounts of the 
Graduate Club, founded in ISS, and tl 

recent Prospect Union, which endeavors *t 
bring together college men and‘ wage-earners 


in active sympathy and mutual helpfulness 


a thoroughly recognized o 


and to become 


tre of university extension 

\ large Japanese vase awaited the win 
Ina prize contest late lv instituted bw tl } 
ning Courter of Milan The task was a tran 
tion of Tennyson's posthumous pax The S 


No fewer than (4 persons 


lent Voices.” 


ranks and callings in sectetv, of both sexes, a 
of all degrees of familiarity with | lish, sul 
mitted 717 translations, paraphras armpit 
cations, or one-line quintessences The sev 
versions between which the chotee lay w ~ 


efforts and not alternative in anv case 








verse would have been eligible f the yu 
but the rhymed offerings proved the best | 
last line of the poem, 
and always 
yave much trouble, and so dnd the 
idiom ‘beyond me” of the pres s 
t eritin t? hefahta tees 

Both were made the subjects of foot tes by 
numerous auxious competitors. The w 
omitted ‘* beyond me und translated un by 
“up” cn alfe), connecting it wit! heights 
rather than with “‘starry track.” and fa 
altogether t nuvev the peculiarly 7 \ 
nian flavor f the s nd line quoted al 
Nevertheless his vers WAS ¢ 44) 
being as follows 

guande | as ‘ vos I " 

int : gUA ale ~ vl ‘ 

I's ate 

Mu 

bed | ™ a vA 

\ 

\ = 

Mu t a “ 

\ ‘ sma 

iwila stellata via 

Che . - : Sempre : 





This proved to be f the pen of a pr 
Writer, in his seventieth vear, the Lombard ex 
patriot, eX-opera-singe exX-journalist, ex 
velist, ex-lit st, Antonio Ghislanzoni, *‘s 
patico e ta di Caprino,” as the ¢ ercalls 
him in his leisured retirement 

The eleventh volume of the Archives of 
Marviand, edited by Mr. William Hand 
Browne, covers the period from July 26, 1775 
to Julv & 778, in which the dependence of 
the province upon Great Britain was complete 
Iv terminated. The editor characterizes what 
took place as Marviand'’s transformation 
from a dependent Province to a sovereign 
State ii again, “to an independent, self 
governed State Self-government had, in 
fact, set in before this volume opens, the Con 
vention of county delegates which met at 
Annapolis on July 26, 1775, having first con 
vened on June 22, 1774. This revolutionary 
act was one of independence so far as the 
mothe intry was concerned, but not abso 
lutely and peremptorily. The Convention's 


executive creation, the Council of 


permanent 
Safety, whose proceedings fill the greater part 
f the volume, assured the royal Governor Eden 


+ 


at once that “ Independence of G. Britain 
is not the Aim, or wish of the people of this 
Province,” who acknowledged still a prope> 


subordination and the authority of the laws of 
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Parliament when 
vention’s delegates to the Congress at 


not oppressive. 


delphia originally maintained this attitude. 
On March 10, 1776, the Council was still hoping 
for a restoration of constitutional dependence 
on the mother country. All this time, too, the 
Governor, an amiable, much respected man, 
had been unmolested in the presence of this 
revolutionary body, and when he agreed not to 
quit the country without leave, the Council 
expressed its satisfaction, and wished again 
that a reconciliation might ensue. It refused 
to depose him, as Gen. Charles Lee of Virginia 
urged and got Congress to urge, on the ground 
that it would ‘ dissolve the Government and 
subvert the Constitution,” inasmuch as the 
Convention would have to be assembled to re- 
new the expired commissions of the magis- 
trates, sheriffs, and other officers ‘ flowing 
from” the Governor. In his person it de- 
liberately kept up ‘‘the ostensible form of our 
Chartered Constitution,” and averted the 
‘*horrors of anarchy,” until it should be con- 
vinced of the improbability of reconciliation. 
It accompanied him respectfully to the man- 
of-war which called for him towards the end 
of June, and when he had sailed, Maryland was 
wholly self-governing, but was implicated in 
a dependency on the other colonies incompati- 
ble with sovereignty. It is true that the Coun- 
cil had resented the interference of Congress 
on the one hand and of Gen. Lee on the other 
with Maryland’s “ internal Polity,” as a State 
may do now in the Federal Union, while 
nevertheless ‘‘ considering the Congress as hav- 
ing the supreme Authority over the Conti- 
nent.” But Lee’s excuse, that ‘the safety or 
very being of the whole community appear- 
ed at stake "—meaning the ‘‘ whole communi- 
ty ’ of the people of the several provinces— 
pointed to the only real sovereignty that had 
a chance of emerging from the struggle for in- 
dependence. 


—The proceedings of the Council of Safety 
are interesting if not enlivening reading. They 
are largely concerned with military organiza- 
tion, supplies, and defence. Tories were le- 
niently dealt with as the times went, one being 
made to deposit £500 as his share of the de- 
fence of America, with a humorous stipulation 
to restore to him the unexpended balance after 
peace had been secured. For the engraving of 
currency, Franklin was resorted to. A few 
unconventional letters have slipped into the Ar- 
chives, like that of John to Capt. Richard 
Chew, whose ‘‘ mother has sent a boy with six 
blancoats,” or like those from the sprightly 
pen of William to Gov. Bob Eden. Admirers 
of Mr. Richard Harding Davis's hero will be 
pleased, up and down these records, to meet 
numerous representatives of the Vanbebber 
family. We observe, too, that Thomas Edi- 
son figures on p. 526 as adjutant to Col. 
James Johnson’s battalion for the five months 
previous to June 30, 1776. He should also, ac- 
cording to the index, appear on p. 543, but this 
seems to be an error for Thomas Ennalls. 
The innate propensity of slaves to be fugitives 
is shown in an entry of June 24, 1776, when a 
company was ordered to guard the shores ‘‘ to 
prevent any servants or negroes or others from 
going on board the Fowey ship-of-war” along 
with Gov. Eden. The Governor obtained Capt. 
Montagu’s assurance that he would take no 
runaway slaves, though he could not refuse to 
receive loyalists. 


—The approach of another total eclipse of 
the sun on April 16 occasions renewed interest 
in these impressive phenomena. Its track 

4 
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ies 
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strikes the South American Continent consi- 
derably north of Valparaiso; and near its be- 
ginning or western end are stationed Prof. 
Schaeberle of the Lick Observatory, Mr. Law- 
rence Rotch of Boston, and Prof. W. H. Pick- 
ering of the Harvard Observatory, occupying 
stations in Chili. To the northeast, in Argen- 
tina, two expeditions will watch for the dark- 
ening of the sun, the one in charge of M. Beuf, 
Director of the Observatory of La Plata, and 
the other under Prof. Thome, Director of the 
National Observatory at Cordoba. Still fur- 
ther northeast, and near Ceara, in the Brazilian 
region where the path of totality leaves the 
American Continent, not only is there a com- 
pany of Brazilian observers trained by M. 
Cruls, Director of the Observatory at Rio de 
Janeiro, but the French astronomers have also 
a well-equipped expedition to this locality, near 
Para Curt, and the English also one, in charge 
of Mr. A. Taylor, who served in like capacity in 
West Africa during the second eclipse of 1889. 
As Ceardis not in the line of regular steamship 
communication, a man-of-war of the Brazilian 
Navy has been placed at the disposal of the 
observers, who may need transport from Rio. 
On crossing the Atlantic Ocean to North Afri- 
ca, in the region of Bathurst and Senegal, the 
moon’s shadow will be met by still other expe- 
ditions, two under French auspices, MM. Bi- 
gourdan and Deslandres of the Paris Observa- 
tory situate at Joal, and M. de la Baume Plu- 
vinel in another. Ina third region of the Af- 
rican belt, and at Fundium, a short distance 
up the Salum River, Prof. Thorpe will lead an 
English expedition, with apparatus entirely 
similar to that which Mr. Taylor will employ 
on the Brazilian coast. Rapid variations in 
coronal light and streamers may thus be de- 
tected. But, in addition to this, the other 
problems presented by the corona will not be 
neglected, and the customary observations will 
be made with spectroscope and photometer at 
several places along the line. 


—The conditions of cloudiness or otherwise 
at all these stations have been under investi- 
gation by Prof. David P. Todd for the last 
three years, in order to enable the selection of 
the best observing sites. In a late number of 
the American Meteorological Journal, he pre- 
sents the first investigation of this kind ever 
made, and with as near approach to comprehen- 
siveness as the limited time since the African 
expedition would permit. The aim was to se- 
cure, so far as possible, cloud observations at 
or near all advantageous observing points, 
throughout the month of April, 1890, 1891, and 
1892, at or near the particular time of day 
when the eclipse is to take place at each sta- 
tion. At some regions it has, of course, been 
impossible to do this ; for these the best avail- 
able data are presented. That this eclipse is 
unusual in point of totality-duration is appa- 
rent on reference to ‘The American Epheme- 
ris.’ In Chili the central-line duration is 2m. 
56s., Argentina 3m. 5s.,on the east coast of 
Brazil 4m. 40s., and in Senegal. on the west 
coast of Africa, 4m. 10s. The result of the 
whole inquiry is that the Desert of Atacama, 
Chili, is by far the best station if clear skies 
alone are to be regarded. On passing to the 
east of the Andes, the meteorological condi- 
tions are rather less favorable, even on the 
great mountain elevations which liein the path 
of totality. Still further to the northeast, and 
in the very accessible region of Tucuman, 
reached by rail from Buenos Ayres, the chances 
of a cloudy sky approach the maximum. Com- 
ing next to northeastern Brazil, in the neigh- 
borhood of Ceara, a locality easy to reach, and 





with all the astronomical conditions most fa 
vorable (the sun being near the zenith and th, 
total eclipse approaching five minutes in dura 
tion), clouds are unfortunately next to certain 
In Africa the chances are greatly improved 
and the eclipse is likely to be seen in cloudless 
skies, though the indications regarding haz 
(a great foe to observations of the corona) ar 
not comforting. 


AN HISTORIAN’S FACTS. 

By W ood- 
With five maps 
1893. [Epochs of 


Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. 
row Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
American History. ] 

We have here what the author calls ‘‘asketch 

in broad outline—not so much a compact nar 

rative as a rapid synopsis—of the larger fea 
tures of public affairs in the crowded space of 
sixty years that stretches from the election of 

Andrew Jackson to the end of the first century 

of the Constitution.” As might be expected 

from the learning and literary skill of the 
writer, he holds his subject well in hand, and, 
after a liberal allowance made for his point of 
view, he divides what seems to him the word 
of truth with a candor and a discrimination 
that are worthy of praise. In reviewing a pe- 
riod of ‘‘misunderstanding and of passion” he 
does not claim to have judged rightly in all 
cases as between parties. He claims only to 
have practised that impartiality of judgment 
which is a matter of the heart. This latter 
claim may be frankly conceded by those who 
feel constrained to dissent, as we do, from 
many of his historical appreciations. Where 
impartiality of judgment was difficult, he often 
holds the scales of justice with a steady hand. 
Where impartiality of judgment was easy, he 
seems to us to have sometimes been much less 
happy in summing up the judicial verdicts of 
history ; and this because his point of view, as 
we conceive, sometimes subjects his observa 
tions to a species of obvious historical parallax 
only the more misleading for being entirely 
unconscious. There must necessarily be a large 
angular variation in the position of events in 

American history, according as they are viewed 

from the South Carolina theory of the Consti 

tution or the theory expounded by Madison 
and Webster. Mr. Wilson holds that the 

South Carolina theory of the Constitution was 

the only true theory, because it was the origi- 

nal theory that dated from the formation of 
the instrument. 

The editor of this series informs us, we pre 
sume by way of explanation, that each author 
of the successive volumes ‘has kept his own 
point of view, and no pains have been taken 
to harmonize divergencies of judgment.” This 
course undoubtedly has its advantages, and 
guarantees to each author that intellectual in 
tegrity which it is his right to assert and main 
tain, but it isa course which may easily len 
itself to much confusion of ideas so far as the 
average reader is concerned. In a synopsis 
like this he naturally looks for some similarity 
of historical perspective where the larger fea- 
tures of our public affairs are delineated. 

To such a reader it may easily seem that the 
Proteus historicorum has slightly abused his 
privileges when Mr. Wilson is allowed to teach 
in this volume that we must wholly discard the 
constitutional theory which Prof. Hart incul- 
cated in the preceding volume of the series. 
Prof. Hart had told us, what we were quite 
ready to believe for reasons other than he 
gives, that the’Constitution, at the time of its 
formation, was understood to be not a mere 
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compact, but a permanent instrument of gov 
ernment for the whole people. He affirmed 
that the defects of the Confederation ** had 
educated the American people to the point 
where they were willing to accept a permanent 
A nation without a 
vovernment seemed to him, as to the authors 
of the ‘ Federalist.’ ** an awful spectacle.” 

Mr. Wilson assumes in the volume before us 


federal union.” national 


that this whole maniére de voir is entirely un- 
historical and false. Mr. Hart had told us 
that a clear statement of the ‘* compact” the- 
ory of government was put forward for the 
first time inthe Kentucky and Virginia ** Reso- 
lutions of °98." Mr. Wilson, on the contrary, 
holds that the ‘‘ compact” theory was congeni 
tal with the Constitution, and that the famous 
reply of Webster to Hayne struck the chords 
of national sympathy with might in 1830, 
only because ‘tthe North was now begin- 


ning to insist on a national government,” 


whereas the South, he adds, ** was continuing 
to insist on the original understanding of the 
Constitution: that was all.” He asserts that 
‘it was for long found difficult to deny that a 
State could withdraw from the Federal ar 
rangement, as she might have declined to enter 
it”; that 
considered as an interpretation of the Consti 
tution, ‘Shad been a prophecy rather than a 
statement of accomplished fact”: that it is be- 
cause the Constitution was *‘ the skeleton frame 
of a living organism” that the course of events 
in that organism came in the end ‘‘ to national- 
ize the government once deemed confederate ™; 


Webster's epoch-marking speech, 


that while this process of change was going on 
in the social tissue and economic forces of both 
the North and the West, the South **had stood 
still,” and, ‘‘ standing still, she retained the old 
principles which had once been universal.” 
And these, are told, 
facts: they are historian’s facts.” 

Our readers are well aware that at this late 
date in our annals we resolutely decline to dis- 
cuss “lawyer's facts” concerning the true in- 
tendment of the Constitution, as ascertained by 
‘‘eonstruction construed ” in the matter at issue 
Not that we are quite prepared to say, with 
John Taylor of Caroline, that when ** construc- 
tion” 
laughed at for playing the fool,” and that 
when it gives wrong answers, ‘*it ought to be 
suspected of playing the knave.” This com- 
pendious contempt of the Virginian exegete 
seems a little too insulting to deductive logic 
It is 
enough for us that there is no end to the mere 
processes of legal dialectic, and that a few cold 
facts of history are often conclusive against a 
logomachy which has embroiled whole genera- 


we ‘are not lawyer's 


gives right answers, ‘‘it ought to be 


considered as an organon of discussion. 


tions of men. 

It is no more certain, it seems to us, that the 
Constitution was adopted than that 
adopted as the bond of a permanent Union. 
The idea that the Constitution could be adopt- 
ed witha reservation of the right to withdraw 
from the Union, in case certain amendments 
were not secured, appears to have been started 


1788, but 


it was 


in the Massachusetts Convention of 
it was speedily abandoned. 
championed by a powerful minority in the Vir- 
Convention, but 

Alexander Hamilton, in his despair of 
securing a majority for the pure and simple 
ratification of the Constitution by the New 
York Convention, 


The same idea was 


ginia was formally voted 


down. 


wrote to ask Madison in 
ISS if a State could ratify the instrument con- 
litionally on the adoption of certain amend- 
ments, and therefore with a reserved right to 
Withdraw in case those amendments were not 
adopted know, replied 


Madison, as we all 


The 


that 


Nation. 


‘a conditional ratification did not make 


a State a member of the Union™: that ‘t 

Constitution required an adoption fefo and 
forever”: and that ‘‘it had been so adopted by 
the other States.” Notwithstanding this ex 


plicit statement of Madison, a whole host of 
amendments, some conditional, some explana 
tory, and some rev 
ted to the New Y 


in its Committee of 


‘Ommendatory, were submit 
‘onvention for discussion 


the Whole, but all condi 


ork ¢ 


tional amendments, and the words *o1 nili 
tion” in the form of the ratification, were re 
jected. The Convention then resolved unani 
mously that a circular-letter should be sent to 
all the States as expressive of the views of Nev 
York. That circular-letter contains the f 

lowing passage ‘Our attachment to our sister 


States, and the confidence we 


reibly demonstrated than by 


repose in then 


cannot be more f 


acceding to a government which 


anv of Us 


think very imperfect, and devolving the 
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* historian’s facts ~ equally 
clear in an opposite direction and of even date 
with them 
such, and, until they are pointed out, we pur 


We have not been able to fine 


pose to persist In our repugnance to ** lawyer's 
facts,” whether based on 
98," the South Carolina 
the Nullitication 


the ** Resolutions of 
a Exp sition ” { 


1828, INR, oF 


Ordinance ot 


| the Secession Ordinance of 160 


Coming to matters of opinion, venture 


Mr. Wilson has 


facts” thr 


we 
to express the c 
looked at his 


the wrong end of the telescope, and so has 


nvietion that 
**historian’s 


fallen into an inversion of ideas when he 





that it was the growing power and the alt 
the North West which 
incubated and energized at the North and at 
the West a sense of 


social tissue of and the 


nationalism never quick 
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ened at the South. because **the South had 
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cans of France, Mazzini was the confidant of 
them all. 

In the comparatively brief span between the 
present and the days when Mazzini and his 
friends were actively propagating their prin- 
ciples, time has in large measure justified them. 
There is not a country in Europe whose politi- 
cal condition has not advanced along the line 
they laid down. The verdict of history has 
already pronounced for Hugo and Ledru Rol- 
lin, and against the refined villain who con- 
sented to and profited by the massacre of De- 
cember 2, 1851. The abominations of Papal 
misrule have been swept away. No apologist 
has ever arisen to whitewash the memory of 
King Bomba of Naples. Hungary, though not 
yet independent of Austria, has a recognized 
national existence. Austria herself is governed 
constitutionally. Germany is still despotic, but 
no longer in the irritating, petty way of fifty 
years ago. Russia has freed her serfs. Even 
in Spain and Turkey there is more intelligence, 
which must be the forerunner of political pro- 
gress. How much the republican advocates of 
Europe have contributed to bring to pass these 
changes can never be computed, but without 
question their influence has been enormous. 
That they should have been proscribed and 
persecuted for advocating such patent benefits 
would astonish us, did we not know that from 
the dawn of history down to the present time 
mankind have greeted their benefactors with 
derision, and, failing by derision to silence 
them, by imprisonment, exile, or death. 

The doctrines preached by Mazzini, Lamen- 
nais, and their friends could be satisfied by no 
partial reform, no makeshift, no compro- 
mise; their fulfilment presupposes the com- 
plete remodelling of society. Stated briefly, 
Mazzini held that the French Revolution 
marked the end of an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the human race—the epoch of arbi- 
trary authority in religion and in government. 
Men no longer believed in the divine right of 
kings, nor in the supernatural origin and con- 
tinued sanction of the Church; nevertheless, 
they did not cease to uphold the old monarchical 
and ecclesiastical symbols. As an inevitable 
result, society was half-hearted, inconsistent, 
insincere, proclaiming on the one hand the 
rights of man and civic and legal equality, while 
maintaining, on the other hand, a monarchical 
government and a State Church. Democracy 
was everywhere transforming the old régime— 
except on the surface: there, titles, offices, and 
privileges seemed immutably attached to one 
class. Europe being thus organized on a sham, 
it was the duty of every honest man to hasten 
her reorganization on a reality, to secure for 
her a government which should as faithfully 
represent her modern ideals as feudalism in 
its purity represented medizval ideals. The 
new government must, in a word, be a re- 
public. 

But the republic which Mazzini bad in mind 
was not at all like that form of so-called re- 
publican government of which France had 
given an example. France, he reiterated, set 
up the Rights of Man, and made individualism, 
egotism, her model; the true gospel will preach 
the Duties of Man. Hitherto, individualism 
has been the highest product of political sys- 
tems; in the new era, of which the nineteenth 
century is the threshold, association will be the 
prevailing principle, and the People, that is, 
all the members of the State, shall have com- 
mon privileges, in contrast to the past, in 
which only a fragment of the State, a special 
class of nobles or clergy, or an individual 
monarch, has been supreme at the expense of 
all the other classes. , Nevertheless, Mazzini’s 





reforms did not stop here; to him, the civic or 
political life could not be divorced from the 
moral life. Our republican party, he said, is 
essentially religious. To discover and promul- 
gate religious truths which should take the 
place of decaying dogmas was the deepest pur- 
pose of his life. As early as 1832 he summed 
up, in the following noteworthy paragraphs, 
tenets which he held to the end of his life: 

‘Catholicism is extinct; but you who watch 
over its bier remember that Catholicism is 
only a sect, an erroneous application, the ma- 
terialism of Christianity. Remember that 
Christianity is a revelation and a statement of 
principles, of certain relations of man with that 
which is beyond himself, which were unknown 
to paganism. . . Remember, in short, 
that a religious principle has always presided 
over two-thirds of the revolutions of single 
peoples, and all the great revolutions of bu- 
manity; and that to desire to abolish it where 
you have no other to substitute, where there is 
neither education, nor any profound convic- 
tion of general duties, nor a uniform con- 
science, nor the habit of high social virtue, is 
the same thing as to create a void, to open an 
abyss, which you yourselves will perhaps be the 
first to fill. 

‘*Perhaps in religion, as in politics, the age 
of the symbol is passing away, and a solemn 
manifestation may be approaching of the Idea 
as yet hidden in that symbol. Perhaps the 
discovery of a new relation—that of the indi- 
vidual to humanity—may lay the foundation 
of a new religious bond, as the relation of the 
individual with nature was the soul of pagan- 
ism; as the relation of the individual with God 
has been the soul of Christianity. But what- 
ever may be in store for the future, whatever 
new revelation of our destinies awaits us, it 
behooves us meanwhile not to forget that 
Christianity was the first to put forward the 
word equality, parent of liberty—that it was 
the first to deduce the rights of man from the 
inviolability of his human nature—that it was 
the first to open a path to the relationship 
of the individual with humanity, containing 
in its doctrine of human brotherhood the germ 
of a principle, of a law of association.” 

We have wished, before passing to review 
Mr. Linton’s book, to recall, even thus briefly, 
some of the cardinal principles of European 
republicanism, because at the present time 
the purposes of that movement are somewhat 
obscured by more purely economic questions. 
These principles, it will be seen, are not like 
those catch-vote planks of our contemporary 
political platforms, which are shouted for in 
October and repudiated or forgotten in De- 
cember; they are convictions for which some 
of the noblest men of the century lived in exile 
or died on the scaffold—convictions rooted in 
the very nature of things, so far as those men 
could penetrate into it. 

Mr. Linton’s book serves a twofold purpose: 
it presents the doctrines of the leaders of Eu- 
ropean republicanism, and it outlines the ca- 
reers of several typical republicans. This is 
a good method, because it enables us readily to 
compare words with deeds; and surely, criti- 
cise as we will the words, we cannot fail to ad- 
mire the fortitude of Mr. Linton’s heroes. 
‘* History pardons everything to those who 
know how to die,” says Castelar; in this book 
another generation of readers can learn how 
young Ruffini and the Bandieras, how Pestel 
and Ryléieff and Konarski sealed their princi- 
ples with their blood. Heroism like theirs 
transcends the heroism which is displayed in 
battle: they died for a cause which had not yet 
a recognized existence; they died as common 
outlaws. Particularly noteworthy is the im- 
mutable courage of the early Russian martyrs 
to liberty. The five leaders of the insurrection 
in December, 1825, were all hanged together. 
‘*But,” says Linton, ‘‘the ropes broke or 
slipped with three of them, Ryléieff, Moura- 
vieff, and Bestoujeff, who fell, breaking the 
scaffolding beneath them. Mouravieff was 





nearly dead, and had to be carried up; the 
other two coolly reascended the fatal ladder, 
Ryléieff merely observed that he had been 
exposed to a double agony; and Bestoujeff ex 
claimed: ‘Nothing succeeds with me; even 
here I meet with disappointment.” This re 
mark deserves to be recorded along with that 
of Sir Thomas More to his executioner, Not 
less brave was Konarski, who was executed in 
midwinter. ‘‘They had left him in his summer 
clothes; and he asked to be allowed a warmer 
dress. ‘My shivering limbs may tremble, and 
I would not seem to fear death,’ ” he said to his 
jailer. 

But however interesting and touching are 
Mr. Linton’s sketches of these too little known 
heroes, it is his accounts of Mazzini, Lamen- 
nais, and Herzen which possess the greatest 
value. Reading these sketches, we learn the 
principles which caused thousands of brave 
men to dare everything and to sacrifice every 
thing. The account of Mazzini, which fills 
nearly half the volume, is largely compiled 
from his autobiography and political pam 
phlets. We need not warn the reader that Mr 
Linton is partisan—that is so evident that the 
partisanship does no harm; indeed, the fina! 
worth of this book consists in the utter and un 
compromising sincerity with which it states 
only one side of many of the debatable events 
in wbich Mazzini had a share. To Mr. Linton 
things were exactly as he describes them, they 
could not be different, and he cannot admit 
that any one else could honestly see them dit 
ferently; so we who read are spared the tedium 
of argument and apology and evasion. We 
know what Mazzinians aspired to, we know 
what they did and what construction they put 
on the deeds of others. If each party would 
leave so frank a record, the task of the histo 
rian would be easier. 

Much as we respect Mazzini’s general doc 
trines, and highly as we revere his personal cha 
racter, we cannot, for instance, admit that his 
policy of ‘‘ action” in Italy after 1849 was either 
wise or calculated to further the cause which 
he cherished most. Nothing is clearer than that 
Italy had to be made independent and united 
before she could definitely choose her form of 
government. Unity was the first step, inde 
pendence was the second; but Mazzini, from 
the moment when monarchical Piedmont be 
gan to be regarded as the exponent of the uni 
fying principle, worked unceasingly to prevent 
the unification of Italy as a constitutional 
monarchy. The republic or nothing, was his 
motto. He persisted in creating all possible 
embarrassments for Victor Emanuel’s Govern- 
ment, but from high motives. ‘‘ For me the 
moral question is everything,” he wrote to 
Daniel Stern in 1864. ‘It matters very little 
to me that Italy, a territory of so many square 
leagues, eats its corn or cabbages at a little 
cheaper price. It matters to me that Italy be 
great, good, moral, virtuous; it matters that 
she come to fulfil a mission in the world. But 
to-day our doctrinaires in 32mo inoculate the 
new-born babe with the conception of oppor 
tunism, of trimming, of lying, of baseness, of 
hypocrisy.” To an idealist of this purity any 
tinge of compromise seemed pollution, and a 
statesman like Cavour little better than a sly 
rogue and a traitor. Yet had Cavour set bim 
self to dream, he could doubtless have beheld 
as fair a vision, in which perfect citizens should 
administer perfect laws, as any other Utopian 
The conflict between What-ought-to-be and 
What-can-be is eternal; while, therefore, we 
reverence those apostles of the former who 
chide our present imperfectness, let us not do 
injustice to the indomitable benefactors whe 
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have not disdained to grapple with the sordid 
Actual, and to reclaim it inch by inch. 

Mr. Linton’s sketch of Lamennais, more than 
half of which is a skilful condensation of Maz- 
zini's article in the Monthly Chronicle for 
April, 1839, is surpassed in literary symmetry 
only by his brief account of Konarski. We 
have no space for criticising Lamennais, ex- 
cept to say that he seems to us the most no- 
table French religious force of the century. 
Herzen, the Russian aristocrat, the exile, the 
publisher (in London) of the Kolokol—the first 
free Russian newspaper—the father of contem- 
porary Nihilism, deserves more than passing 
mention, because he is but little known on this 
side of the Atlantic. Americans ought to know 
by what principles the chief assailants of Ro- 
manoff autocracy have been impelled, and this 
knowledge cannot be come at more easily than 
in Herzen’s works. His faith in the destiny of 
his race, his belief that Russia need not pass 
through all the stages which other races have 
slowly passed through in order to arrive at 
civilization, his shrewd diagnosis of the gan- 
grene of the Russian Church, his paradoxical 
enthusiasm for the Russian commune—these are 
matters full of interest, as is the narrative of 
his early career. Of Worcell, too—Stanislas 
Worcell, the Nestor of the Polish refugees, who 
would have been called ‘‘our best had there 
not been Mazzini to stand beside him”—much 
might be said, although he was not, like Maz 
zini, Lamennais, and Herzen, important asa 
thinker. His power lay in his character, which 
endured extremest destitution without a mur- 
mur, and combined great gentleness with an 
inflexible will. Stolzman, who starved rather 
than be a burden to his needy companions in 
exile, and Darasz, another Pole, complete the 
portraits which Mr. Linton has here sketched. 
Several of these sketches are amplified from 
an article contributed by him to the Century 
magazine eight years ago. All are vigorous, 
and those which refer to his personal friends 
are transfused with manly affection. Merely 
from the literary standpoint the style has rare 
distinction, being individual but not manner- 
ed, terse but nervous and alive. 

Bos- 
Pp. 314. 
Mr. ExLson’s latest contribution to the litera 
ture of music combines entertainment with in- 
struction in his usual pleasant manner. It isa 
collection of forty-one essays, of unequal length, 
that have appeared during the last ten years 
as editorial articles in the Musical Herald and 
other periodicals, and they are well worth pre- 
serving in bock-form. The first essay, entitled 
‘Reformers in Music,” is really a luminous 
sketch, in forty pages, of the development of 
music, and it illustrates Mr. 
which is to take some special topic and consider 
it in its various bearings in the light of historic 
research and comparison, Thus, in ** Law and 
Music” we have a discussion of legislative 
action on musical matters from the times of 
the ancient Egyptians and Greeks to the pre- 
sent day. The ‘‘Caste of the Musician” 
siders the great changes which have taken place 
in his social position. Haydn and Mozart were 
still treated like upper servants in Austria, and 
Weber suffered similarly in England. 
thoven asserted the musician's independence, 
but it remained for Liszt and Wagner to pro- 
claim the royalty of genius. Pages 67 and 68 
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are an eloquent indictment of Germany for her 
treatment of the great composers. The royal 
composers have a chapter to themselves, 

\ few other titles may be cited to give an 
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idea of the wide range of Mr. Elson’s topics 
** Wives of the Great Composers,” ** Composers 
at Play,” ‘ Old English Ballads,” ** The Legends 
of Music,” ‘* Music and Medicine,” 
Fortunes,” ‘* Musical Novels,” 


** Musicians’ 
* Wagner and 
“The Size of the Modern Or 
chestra,” ‘‘The Technique of Composition,” 
ete. Inall of these papers Mr. Elson exhibits 
his thorough knowledge of historic facts with 
out making a pedantic parade of it. He is al 
ways entertaining, never obscure, even to lay 
readers. The only errors we have noticed are 
in the chapter on Wagner. It is not true that 
Wagner ever sneered at Liszt; he adored him 
as a man, and expressed great admiration of 
his compositions in a score of essays and letters 
Nor is it true that the Paris ‘* Tannhiuser™ 
promised to be the greatest performance that 
the 
Wagner's one consolation, as he himself tells 
us, at the brutal conduct of the Jockey Club, 
was that it prevented the Parisians from dis 
covering the great shortcomings of that per 
formance. Nor can we share the author's ad 
miration for the sonata form, but agree rather 
with Wagner, who, in his essay on Beethoven 
(ix. 104), happily compares it to the 
French poetry, ‘in the soul-killing laws of 
which we find an eloquent analogy to the 


his Enemies,’ 


the world had ever seen; on contrary, 


‘classical ” 


laws of construction of the operatic aria and 
the sonata.” Mr. Elsen should have added to 
his chapter on ‘‘ The Rise of the Sonata” one 
on its Fall, somewhat in the vein of Dr. Parry. 
who, in a recent lecture, as summarized by the 
Musical Times, made 


London the following 


remarks: 


‘* Before he [Beethoven] was fifty years old, 
Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt, and Wagner had all arrived, whose very 
names suggested a different kind of art to that 
of Beethoven—a kind of art in which the 
sonata was neglected. Berlioz, with his im 
petuous striving after intense and definite ex 
pression, could scarcely be thought of in con 
nection with sonatas. Chopin, it was true, 
wrote sonatas, but, inasmuch as they were 
sonatas, they were not Chopin, and when they 
were Chopin they were not sonatas. The field 
in which Schumann was truly characteristic 
was quite independent of sonata influence 
Even Pe se the classicist, was least 
known by his sonatas; while Liszt deliberately 
attempted to replace the sonata type by pro 
gramme music. In our own day Brahms had 
written a fine sonata and was great enough to 
do so again, but he was best known by * Rhap 
sodies,’ ete., and Dvorak, with his unsophisti 
cated, half-savage spirit, was not a sonata- 
writer. This hawel that the day of sonatas 
had passed; they were not the suitable type of 
the instrumental music of our age.” 
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THE value of popular traditions as a witness to 
the earlier beliefs of a nation has been recog 
nized but a few years, and already this new 
method of prehistoric investigation has been 
elevated into a science and its rules formulated 
in the work by Mr. G. L 
in Folklore’ 
journal. Thus far the most brilliant applica- 
tions of the method have been those made by 
Mannhardt and Frazer, who have been enabled 
by it to fill lacune and selve problems which 
had resisted every other method. Mr. Leland. 
well known for his researches in so many out 
lying fields of folk-lore, has attempted to apply 
this method to one of the most perplexing sub 
jects of investigation, the beliefs of the ancient 
Etruseans. The difficulties of the method have 
been pointed out many times, and these diffi 
culties are enormously 
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case by the cx mplic ated character of the sub 
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tf what mav so iv yon h light on 
the early beliefs of Italy It to be regretted 
that Mr. Leland has distigured his work by 
the offensive tone alWaVs assumes in speak 
ing of the Christian religion. Such a tone is 
entirely out of place in a scientific work, and 
still more in a book intended for the general 


reader. We are sorry that we must add that 


there is something else but little less offensive 
than irreveren towards sacred things, and 
that is downright coarseness, not to say vul 


ny pia os, 


Aleutn and the Rise of the Christian Schools 


By Andrew Fleming West. Scribners, 1892 
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volume of two hundred pages. The author 
has done his best with a material limited, to 
say the least, and in great part difficult to 
manage. There is no room for doubt that 
Alcuin was called to help in the revival of let- 
ters and of religious organization in general, 
which was unquestionably one of the objects 
most clearly before the mind of Charles the 
Great. He doubtless did some service in this 
direction, and left his mark upon his genera- 
tion as the central figure in that phase of this 
revival which proceeded from the court. He 
wrote a few treatises on the subject of educa- 
tion, full of the curious jumble of ideas and 
tricks of dialectic skill which passed for learn- 
ing in his day; but beyond this there is very 
little of solid ground on which to base a study 
of his influence. 

Like most of his predecessors in the field, Mr. 
West has magnified his office, and given to the 
vague tradition about the man as much solidi- 
ty as possible. He has taken up the very pretty 
picture of the “palace school” and invested it 
with as much life as it will bear. In fact, it is 
an open question whether this gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen was a school at all in any 
effective sense, and not rather something more 
nearly resembling a dilettante audience listen- 
ing to popular lectures, with an occasional 
‘*quiz.” Mr. West goes so far as to think of 
it asa sort of university, to which resort was 
had after the training of a cathedral school. 
He quotes a letter of Archbishop Leidrad of 
Lyons in support of this notion, but in the text 
of the letter itself, as published in the new edi- 
tion of the ‘Gallia Christiana,’ there is no indi- 
cation whatever of any such relation, and the 
statement of the Archbishop’s own foundations 
is of the vaguest. 

Again, we are told that Charlemagne intro- 
duced the idea of universal free education. 
This statement rests mainly upon an alleged 
capitulary of Charlemagne, quoted by the au- 
thor from the old edition of Pertz, but, in the 
new edition of Boretius, distinctly declared to 
be the work of some private person of a later 
date. Even if it be genuine, the wording is 
such that it cannot be taken as proving that 
Charlemagne had any vision of universal edu- 
cation as we understand it. The gratuitous 
nature of instruction is inferred from a pasto- 
ral admonition of the Bishop of Orleans, ad- 
dressed to the clergy of his diocese, and in- 
structing them not to take any fees from their 
pupils except such as the parents might offer vo- 
luntarily. Now, the idea of regular payment 
for service rendered was almost unknown to 
the Middle Ages. All payments were thought 
of either as fulfilment of contract or as ‘‘ bene- 
fits” in some form or other; so that this provi- 
sion is not a very striking one, and will hardly 
bear the strain put upon it bythe author. The 
conclusion that we find during the time of 
Charles the Great a regular working system of 
education in three pretty well defined stages, 
is, to say the least, bold. It would probably 
be nearer the truth to say that here, as else- 
where in the work of the great King, we have 
a very large programme which it was to take 
at least three hundred years to fill out. 

We have called attention to these points be- 
cause they are the heart of the book. In his 
estimate of Alcuin’s personal character and 
the extent and accuracy of his learning, the 
author is on firmer ground and seems to have 
come to very judicious conclusions. 


John G, Paton, Missionary to the New Heb- 
rides. An Autobiography, edited by his 
brother. F, H, Revell Co, 2 vols., 8vo. 
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The Story of John G. Paton Told for Young 
Folks; or, Thirty Years among South Sea 
Cannibals. With forty-five illustrations. A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. 1892. 8vo, 397 pp. 


It would be hard to find in missionary annals a 
story more full of mingled light and shadow, 
of thrilling incident, or of steadfast persistence 
in ap apparently hopeless work, than this 
which Mr. Paton tells with such simple force. 
Born in the humble cottage of a Scotch weaver, 
his training was singularly well adapted 
to call into activity the qualities most essen- 
tial toa pioneer missionary. In the poverty of 
his home he early learned to endure hardships, 
while his struggle for an education taught him 
perseverance, and his ten years’ youthful la- 
bors as a city missionary in the slums of Glas- 
gow gave him patience, tact, self-control, in- 
sight into character, and capacity to influence 
the lowest of men. His courage was doubtless 
born in him, though it was due in large mea- 
sure, also, to his confident faith in the Divine 
protection, which naturally grew stronger with 
every new escape from death. The autobio- 
graphy opens with a striking picture of his 
home and his God-fearing parents, descendants 
of the Covenanters, a brief sketch of his early 
life, and an interesting account of his successful 
work in Glasgow. Inthe remainder of the first 
part he describes his life on Tanna, one of the 
New Hebrides Islands in the Southern Pacific. 
The inhabitants were cannibals of the most sa- 
vage and degraded type, and all his efforts to 
make an abiding impression upon them during 
three years and a half of uninterrupted labor 
were apparently fruitless. His life from the first 
was constantly in danger, but at length the na- 
tives were so infuriated by the wanton intro- 
duction among them of the measles by the 
white traders that he was obliged to flee. He 
occupied his enforced leisure in making an ap- 
peal throughout Australia for aid for his mis- 
sion field. In this he was so successful that he 
was employed later to go to New Zealand and 
Great Britain on the same errand. The second 
part of his autobiography contains an ani- 
mated account of these tours, but more espe- 
cially of his labors on the island of Aniwa. 
Here he lived for more than twenty years, with 
some interruptions, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing it become completely Christianized. The 
idols have been burned; churahes have been 
built and schools established; all the institu- 
tions, in a word, of a Christian land are main- 
tained, though for some time there has been 
no resident missionary. 

Mr. Paton’s style is marked by great simpli- 
city and vivacity, and also by the constant use 
of Biblical language and metaphors, due to his 
Scotch training. His book reads like, what it 
in fact is, a long and enthusiastic missionary 
address, Though it makes no pretence of giv- 
ing any special account of the islands and 
their inhabitants, it is full of graphic pictures 
of the natives, their manner of life, their su- 
perstitions, their oratory, and finally of their 
simple and childlike obedience to their new 
faith. The narrative, slightly abridged and in 
some ways made more attractive to young 
readers, has been published with a different 
title, as above. 


Laws Regulating the Manufacture and Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors. By Henry Camp- 
bell Black, M.A. St. Paul: The West Pub- 
lishing Company. 

A MORE interesting branch cf the law to the 

publicist than the regulation of the liquor traf- 

fic, affccting, as it does, the widest range of 
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legal questions—the control of personal habits, 
the restraint of personal liberty, and the 
confiscation of private property—it would be 
difficult to find. The growth of this branch 
of statute law has been almost wholly within 
the last ten years, during which period statutes 
the most diverse in purpose and nature have 
been enacted in the various States—the rural! 
communities tending to an extremely strict en- 
forcement of high license or local option, and 
the large cities to extremely lax enforcement 
of laws continually made more liberal in or- 
der to conform to the wishes of a large foreign 
element accustomed to beer and wine-drinking. 
No statutes have suffered severer scrutiny than 
these liquor laws, against which every inge- 
nuity of the pleader has been directed and al- 
most every guarantee of State and national 
Constitutions invoked, until, as Mr. Black just- 
ly says, ‘‘a summary of the decisions would 
almost amount to a commentary on American 
constitutional jurisprudence.” Indeed, the li- 
quor traflic has given rise to some of the 
most searching discussions of the constitutional 
power of Congress to regulate inter-State com- 
merce and the scope of the ‘‘ police power” of 
the States; and the so-called ‘‘ License Cases” 
decided under Taney, and the more recent 
cases of Bowman vs. the Railway, Leisy vs. 
Hardin, and Mugler vs. Kansas, are among the 
most far-reaching and important of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Bench. The effects of 
the opinion in Leisy vs. Hardin (the ‘‘ Original- 
Package Case”), and the subsequent legislation 
and litigation compelled by it, as revealed by 
Mr. Black’s very careful compilation, make 
one wonder whether the encroachment of the 
States upon the Federal prerogative had been 
or threatened to be so great as to warrant such 
an apparently unnecessary overthrow of exist- 
ing law and custom. 

The constitutional questions are treated by 
Mr. Black fully and dispassionately, and are of 
real value apart from the mere question of the 
liquor laws. The rest of the book is more use- 
ful to the specialist, particularly to prosecut- 
ing officers, who cannot fail to be aided by it, 
though it is to be presumed that the minute 
marshalling of the wonderful subtleties of the 
special pleader in behalf of the criminal, which 
are most instructive as to the stubbornness 
with which the liquor-dealer has contested 
every point in existing laws, will give corre- 
sponding aid and comfort to the law-breaker. 
A second edition, if it appears, will no doubt 
contain the new and interesting decision re- 
cently handed down from the Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of The People vs. Meakim et 
al., New York’s recalcitrant Excise Commis- 
sioners, who seemed certain, under its terms, 
of going to jail had not the Legislature inter- 
vened to save them. 
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The entire manuscript of the work was read by 
George William Curtis some months before he died. 
Mr. Curtis took a deep interest in the book, and in criti- 
cism of it wrote to Mr.Pierce the following appreciative 
words: “In commenting upon your work I have spoken 
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cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The story deals with the career of a refined 
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non-sectarian stories, and has retold them in 

enial prose. This book is a capital companion 
or an sneer relaxation, and is also suited for 
reading purposes in schools and colleges. 


The Art of Sketching. 


By G. FRaIPOnNT, with fifty illustrations from 
drawings by the author. Translated from 
the French by Clara Bell. With preface 
by Edwin Bale, R. I. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This little book will be found invaluable to 
amateurs in Black and White, and of great ser- 

vice and interest to artists and those desiring a 

text-book on this branch of art. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


The £1,000,000 Bank- 
Note 


And Other New Sketches. 


By Mark Twain. With frontispiece. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.00; stamped leather, $1.50. 

This volume contains Mark Twain’s new 
story of ‘The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,’ together 
with several other stories by the same author, 
which have never before appeared in book 
form. They include: ‘Mental Telegraphy,’ 
‘Playing Courier,’ ‘A Letter to Queen Victo- 
ria,’ ‘ ut omy ‘The German Chicago,’ 
ont ‘A Majestic Literary Fossil.’ 


Tenting on the Plains. 


By EuizaBeTH B. CusTER, author of ‘ Boots 
and Saddles.’ New cheap edition. TIllus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The edition is printed from new plates, with 
the original illustrations, and bound in a hand- 
some and appropriate cover. It is one of Mrs. 
Custer’s best books, and can be very favorably 
compared with her ‘ Boots and Saddles.’ 


The Legends and Myths 


of Hawaii: 


The Fables and Folk-Lore of a Strange 
People. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the Hon. 
R. M. DaGGEtTrT, late U. S. Minister to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Two steel portraits, and 
twenty-five other illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, 
530 pages, $3.00. 

The present interest felt in Hawaiirn matters 
makes this a very timely volume. Scholars 
will read this book with interest, and the gene- 
ral reader will find in these weird legends a 
charm lacking in modern romances. 
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Cassell Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By B. L. FARJEON. 
THE LAST TENANT. 


A Novel. By B. L. Farseon; 
Cheese and Kisses,” 





author of ** Bread-and- 

“Great Porter Square,” 
‘* Griff,*’ **‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” ** The Sacred Nug 
get,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This is the best thing Mr Farjeon has written in many 
aday:—The story of a haunted house, told with such 
matter-of-fact detail, that, once begun, it must be read 
to the end. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of * The Wooing O't,’, 
“Which Shall it Be ¥* ete., ete. 1 vol., 12mo’ 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series; paper, 50 cents; extra 
cloth, $1.00. 


“ The different characters are outlined with that art of 
brilliant contrasts which the author employs with un 
failing felicity.”.— Boston Beacon. 


By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
THE REVOLUTION IN 


TANNERS’ LANE. 


Edited by KevsBen SuHapcorr. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. Uniform with “The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford,” by the same au- 
thor. 


“ His men and women are alive and real, and we fol 
low his analysis of their motives with the same sort of 
interest with which we read Balzac or Charlotte 
Bronté.’’"—St. James’s Gazette. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS. 


A Novelette. By Joun OLiverR Hoses, author of 


‘““Some Emotions and a Moral,’ ete. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, unique, 50 cents, Cassell’s * Un 
known * Library. 


The author of “Some Emotions anda Moral” needs 
no introduction to readers of the “ Unknown ” Library. 
It is sufficient to say that his present well-earned popu 
larity will be increased by this new story. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
A WILD PROXY. 


A Tragic Comedy of To-Day. By Mrs. W. 
FORD, author of ** Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” 
Anne,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford is one of the most popular novel 
ists of the day, possessing a style of her own, which is at 
once bright and entertaining. 


K. CuIF- 
* Aunt 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 
TINY LUTTRELL. 


A Novel. By E. W. Hornunc. 1 vol., 
$1.00. 


A Story of Australian life, with a turn at England to 
give it contrast. The book promises to be a favorite. 


12mo, cloth, 





BY A. H. PETISCUS. 
THE GODS OF OLYMPOS; 
Or, Mythology of the Greeks and Romans, Trans- 
lated and edited from the twentieth edition of 
A. H. Petiscus, by KATHERINE A. RALEIGH, with 
a Preface by Jane E. Harrison. 1 vol., 
extra cloth, $2.00. 


Svo, 


Illustrated ed Catalogue. 
Containing 44 4 Fi ‘ull-page Portraits 





of Promi- 


nent American and European Authors, is 


now ready, and will be 


forwarded to any 


address on receipt of 1 lwo 2-cent stamps. 


THIS PORTRAIT CATALOGUE comprises New and 
Forthcoming Books, and a selection from our complete 
descriptive catalogue of publications; is elegantly print 
ed on a paper made specially for the purpose, and is a 
valuable guide to some of the best literature of the day. 
Send for a copy. 





Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


BOOKS 


For Library and we 


In rolu 


the **Cavendish Library,” in 1 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


William Hazlitt, 
Critic. 
Selections from his Writings. With a Memotr, Blo 
graphical and Critical, by ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
thor of ‘ The Book Lover’s Enchiridion,’ ‘Memoir of 
Emerson,’ ete. With steei portrait. 


Right Hon, W. FE. Gladstone writes: “ Leonsider this 
volume a legitimate and welcome addition to our litera 


me, 


Essayist and 


au 


ture. 
Also, uniform with the above, price 31.50. 
Leigh Hunt as Poet and Es- 


sayist. 
Being the choicest passages from his Works, 
ed and edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Charles Kent. With a steel portrait. 


“Inthe charming grace and learning of his essays, 
Leigh Hunt occupies a sunny spot midway between Ad 
dison and Lang.” —The Critic. 


Recently added to ** Tur CHanpos 
CLassics,”’ 
In 12mo, blue linen, white title label, price 75 
cents; or, Roxburgh style, cloth, gilt to; 


$1.00 per volume. 


dame D’Arblay (@™\5 P*). 
With Notes by W.C. Warp, and prefaced by Lorp 
Macautay's Essay. With Portraits. In 3 vols 
smooth dark blue linen boards, price, $2.25 per 
or, in “ Roxburgh” style, ck th, gilt tops, 

price, $3.00 per set, boxed. 
*,.*The Diary of the author of “ Evelina” 
most sprightly and entertaining anecdotes of fashiona 
ble and Court Society of the Reign of George LIL, as 


well as the literary circles of the latter portion of the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, ete., et 


Horace: the Odes, Epodes, 
Satires, and Epistles. 

Translated by the eminent English 

poets, including Ben Jonson, Milton, 


ton, Conington, Sir Theodore 
1 vol., 12mo, 75 ets. or $1.00. 


set; 


contains 


wars and 
Dryden, Let 
Martin, and others 


ach 


Christian Lyrics: Sacred Poetry, 


Chiefly selected from modern 


rett Browning. 


Book. 





Compiled from the Nonsense Books of Edward 
Lear. With comical illustrations, and spaces for 
autographs, daily, for a year. 

New Volume in the ** Handy Informati 
Series.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Daily Dinners. 
366 Menus in English and French. By Nancy Lake 


*Menu 
Intended for the mis 


Author of s Made Easy.” 


tress, ni 


| of this little book is to save thought and trouble t 
suggesting entire dinners for the ordinary use of peopl. 
with moderate means ; also, the 4 ld meats 


| for made-up dishes 





by the table may be “i <i, an acde 
pleasing to taste and eye 
Of ali booksellers, or tae pane a rewipt of price, by 


FREDERICK WARVE & (0. 


Js t& m, gtk Aven suc, View 


a for the wok ihe idea 


The Diary and Letters of Ma- 


authors With up 
wards of two hundred ftllustrations. Price 7 
cents, or gilt top $1.00. 
The Poems of Elizabeth Bar- | 


With memoir, ete., price 75 cts., or gilt top, $1.00 
In square l6meo, cloth, ade sig iin blac k and 
gold, 21.235. 
, , >" 
Lear's Nonsense  Birthday- | 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF HUMAN 
ERROR. By Henry B. WHrarury, the liter of 
the Series, Cloth, uncut « 

The history « = sate isaw . 
ject, and necessarily e irtes and 
countries. Mr. Wheatley ht wet tee 4 
in s gx collection of instances of literarw blur 
dering, gleaned from many fields and different 
times These a lassifies! under va is approprt 
ate subjects, interesting to the bil phile a! ‘ 
nected by a running thread of al expla 
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Phe Story of John G. Paton, 
TOLD FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
By Jawes Paros. With 45 Full Page Illustrations from 
ricinal siens. Large i2mo, 400 Pages. Hand 
~ vi n iminated Cloth, $1.50 
THE NEW VOL. gt OF THE 
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Crown ctar j “tt $1.50 
We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most prac 
tically useful work of its kind at present extant. It Is 
not a Commentary, but a Thesaurus of sermons on texts 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A New Novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz, the 
great Polish Author. 


WITHOUT DOGMA. A Novel of Modern Poland. 
» ee by Iza Youna. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.50. 


Wp hological novel of modern thought and of 
grea wer. Its utter contrast to the author’s histori- 
cal and mace 8 exhibits in a most striking manner the re- 
markable variety of his genius. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. An Historical Novel 
of Poland and Russia. Now first translated into 
English from the Polish of HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 
by JEREMIAH CURTIN, author of “Myths and Folk 
Lore of Ireland,” “ Myths and Folk-Tales of the 
Russians, Western Slavs and Magyars,” ete. Fourth 
edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 795 pages, $2.00. 

Also a ;fneary Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

top, $3.« 

The only ies romance with which it can be com" 
pared—for fire, sprightliness, rapidity of action, swift 
changes, and absorbing interest—is the “Three Mus- 
keteers ” of Dumas.”—New York Tribune. 

One of the most brilliant historical novels ever writ- 
ten.—Christian Union. 


THE DELUGE. An Historical Novel of Poland, 
Sweden, and Russia. A Sequel to “ With Fire and 
Sword.” Translated from the Polish of HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ by Jeremiah Curtin. With photograv- 
ure portrait of the author and ma of the country 
at the ee at which the events of “ The Deluge ” 
and “ With Fire and Sword” take place. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


A New Book by St. George Mivart, 


AMERICAN TYPES OF ANIMAL LIFE. With 
106 te 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


ConTEeNTs.—I. Monkeys; The Opossum; III. The 
Turkey; NW. The Bullfrog; V. The Rattlesnake; VI. The 
Serotine or Carolina Bat; VIL. The American Bison; 
VIII. The Raccoon; IX. The Sloth; X. The Sea Lion; XI. 
Whales and Mermaids; XII. The Other Beasts. 


By the Same Author. 
aenere AND CRITICISMS. 2 vols., Svo, cloth. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


Foreign Books at Foreign Prives, 


For the accommodation of Book- a | ers who prefer to 
receive Foreign Books by direct mail from abroad, we 
have established a MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT, under 
the style of 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


through which English, German, French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, or any other Foreign Books can be su pplied ry 
direct — 5 in the shortest possible time, as) at the 


— ign peices 
tiplicity of accounts, foreign correspondence, 
oui remittances will be saved, and all the benefits of 


paying through English, French, or German houses will 
be secured by sending orders to 


LeEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
Foreign Mail-Order Department of 
B. WESTERMANN & COMPANY, 


Booksellers, Importers, and Publishers 
Established 1848], 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence invited. 





THE 


SCIENCE OF 
NUTRITION. 


By EDWARD ATKINSON, LL.D., Ph.D., 
and 


The Art of Cooking in the Aladdin Oven. 


With Directions and many Recipes. Cloth, 75 cents; 
leatherette, 50 cents. 


Damre_L & Upuam, Boston, 
PUBLISHERS. 








are We a and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 

ss also make collections and issue Commer- 

Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Nation. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
JOHN T. MorsE, Jk. With a portrait and 
map. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. The same, in Li- 
brary - le, bound in smooth red cloth, $2.50. 
An excellent work devoted chiefly to the po- 
litical portion of Lincoln’s career, the va- 
rious important questions that engaged his 
attention before and during the war; and 
illustrating his marvelous wisdom, good 
sense, sagacity, freedom from passion, com- 
——- patriotism, all dominated by a 
ofty moral purpose. 


Dr. Latimer. 


A Story of Casco Bay, told with characte- 
ristic vivacity and freshness. By CLARA 
LOUISE BURNHAM, author of — Bage's 
Secretary,” “Next Door,” ete. $1.2: 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


By the Editors of the Andover Review. A 
series of noteworthy papers contributed to 
that Review, and forming as og eRpeceere and 
very interesting treatment of the great topic 
they discuss. 16mo, $1.00. 


Greek Poets in English 
Verse. 


Edited by Wm. H. APPLETON, Professor in 
Swarthmore College. 12mo, $1.50. Anadmi- 
rable collection of the best Greek poems from 
Homer, Hesiod, A@schylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pide Theocritus, Aristophanes, Anacreon, 
Sap = We and others. These are presented in 
the best translations, and prefaced with an 
Essay by the Editor. 


Horatian Echoes. 

By Joun O. SARGENT. With a Biographical 
Sketch of Mr. Sargent, and an Introduction 
by Dr. Hotmes. 12mo, $1.50. Excellent 
translations of eighty-seven of the Odes of 
Horace, preserving his shrewdness, culture, 
blitheness of spirit and modernness, as well 
as the more distinctively poetical qualities 
of his genius. 


Poole’s Index to Periodical 


Literature. 


Vol. III. Second Supplement (January, 1887- 
January, 1892). Royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00; sheep, 
$10.00; half-morocco, gilt top, $12.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
1 East 17th Street, New York. 


-PUBLIS SHED TO-DAY. 


GREELEY ON LINCOLN and Mr. 
Greeley's Letters to Chas. A. Dana 
and a Lady Friend, together with 
Reminiscences of Horace Greeley, con- 
taining a Portrait anda facsimile of 
a part of his MS. 

Edited by Jor, BENTon. 


I PER ssp ile S vhis ROSES Cig som ase $1.25 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
FOR SALE. 
CHETOLA (Place of Peaceful Rest). 


On north end of Islesboro, Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
‘Thirty miles beautiful shore visible; st 8 stop 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Just published, crown 8vo, $2.50, 


HOMER AND THE EPIC. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford. 


‘Besides scholarship, extraordinary critical ag 
ty, and special know edge of early epic poet 
many langu s, Mr. Lang brings to the tas of 
Homeric criticism something, perhaps, even rarer— 
breadth of view and keen sense of what is ridiculous 
in criticism.”’— Times. 

‘“The book is delightful throughout. The survey 
covers the whole field, and will be found both helpful 
and interesting by all who care for Homer, on which- 
ever side they are inclined to range themselves.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 

““Mr. Lang has put the case for Homer with ener- 
gy, ee and breadth The book is free from 

try and direct in its appeal to reason. It may 
» read and understood by such as have little Greek, 
and should prove a worthy com anion to the author's 
admirable translations.*’— National Observer. 

“Tt is delightful to follow Mr. Lang in this inqui- 
ry. . The whole book is a most interesting 
account of the present state of the controversy, and 

werful argument for the view which it upholds. 
Whether a reader turns to it for solid instruction or 
to enjoy the gentle, graceful ridicule with which Mr. 
Lang demolishes the sober-sided German philolo- 
gers, the work will prove equally satisfactory.” 
Scotsman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE METIOIRS OF BARON DE 
MARBOT. 


Translated from the French. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


A Record of Social and Economic Success. By 
Henry W. Wotrr. 8vo, $2.50. 
“Mr. Wolff has carefully studied the subject, and 
writes about it so admirably that his volume should 
be in the hands of every one interested in the study 
of methods by which the lot of those who labor may 
be improved.”’—Observer. 


KEITH DERASORE. 


A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 


“The author of ‘ Miss Molly’ is always to be relied 
on for some of the best — of the novelist of 
real life, and she displays her usual ability in ‘ Keith 
Deramore.* *— World. 

“One of the strongest novels for the year. . 

A book of absorbing and sustained interest, full of 
those touches of pathos, gusts of passion, and quick 
glim into the very hearts of men and women 
whic Rare are a necessary equipment of any great writer 
of fiction.’’--Star. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 
15 East 16th Street, New York, 


Charles 7. Ditlingham & Co., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
New York, 





766 Broadway, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 


Correspondence with bovk purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States scnt postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 





twice each way daily. Seven-room cottage; twelve- 

foot piazza on three sides; stable; one acre ground, 

mostly lawn; surrounded, three sides, by grove of 

spruce and birches, commanding site, fifty feet above 

water. $2,500. Photographs on application, 
Address 87 Adelbert Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 








FRENCH. 


‘ French With or Without a Master.’ By M.D. BERLITZ, 
A most practical course in French conversation, read- 
ing, an vgiting for self-instruction, clubs, or schools. 
One vol. ERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N. Y. 
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Ladies anime Children’s 


FURMSHING DEPT. 


LADIES’ CAMBRIC AND NAINSOOA | 
WRAPPERS, | 
LADIES’ CREPE AND FLANNEL 
WRAPPERS, 

INDIA SILK WRAPPERS, 
LADIES’ SILK SKIRTS 
Embroidered Cambric Skirts | 
SILK WAISTS, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH UNDERWEAR 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Spring Coats, Capes, Mackintoshes. and | 
Storm Coats. | 


| DES KINDES ERSTES BUCH. Nach Pavi Berey's 


Sroadovay LR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





grammatical, and historical notes 
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| Les Prosateurs Francai is du 


By C. FONTAINE, B.L.L.D i2me, half Roan, 375 Pag 


This volume is a collectio mn of pros writt works ee Freneh autt ™ 
Xavier de Maistre, who was born in 17 and b n ISSS, arranged by authors 
nologically. Pre of. FONTAINE, who Is al Franca 4 X! Xe Si has t arf 
;} make such selections as should be represen selection ‘ welt if 
} ume may be used not only as a literature o i rete itu 
| is fitted not only for school, but for college use as well. It raphical notices of t vriters, and explana 





OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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“Le Livre des Enfants,” von WiULHe to Riprs : ha > Ty ® 
Wat L ae ‘ 
boards, 40 illustrations. 40 cents. SS cents: paper, ¢ its 
CAMILLA. By Epmonpo pe Amicis. 16mo, pape FABLES CHOISIES DE LA PONTAINE. Bilited 
35 cents. by Mime. HerTHE Beck l 1, tenants, 107 peyres 


tii 


A novelette by one of the foremost of Italian novelists EXTRAITS CHOISIS DES CEUVRES DE FRAN 





LA LIZARDIERE. By Vre. Henri pe Bornier eatas Sah tims an ee ee oe S aeadinedemes 
No. 20, Romans Choisis. 12mo, paper. 60 cents R.és S 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
Publisher « and Importer o of Foreiqn Be 1 ) Vou . Nt.\ 
RECENT PU BL ICA 1 IONS : 
| Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison, by Prof Ch 
lacitus’ Agricola and Germania by Dr. Ho; 
Nichols’ Analytic Geometry 
Falls Laboratory Manu 
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Sargents Hour of 8s 
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LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
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AO." SCHOOL PENS 






et ECHO Dae EI it by 


PERRY & C LONDON. 
ag Est. 1824, 
Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 


Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Sole. Agents, 
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MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO.. 


174 TREMONT | 02 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORA. 


| he lat’s ‘ Cosmos,’ * Travels an 
of Nature,” Novum © regan m, Defoe’ * Mi. ain 


ders‘ and ‘ Roxana,’ Malthus * On Population,’ Voltaire's 
Romances. PRaTT. 155 6th Ave. N.Y 
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TONE. “aso H. ABILr A VANS “aA W. BAKER & COv’S 
cocna elm: ween ae BreakfastCocoa 


Ww jack n, S17 Marbet Space 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, cc sting less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


f ELECTRI f LIGHT ie ee by Grocers everywhere. 
S51 PEARLY ST Ny W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Use the Nautilus; don’t accept one 
that is “just as good.”” There is no closet 
that fs “just as good "as the Nautilus 
Write for Catalogue. It ex tt! why 

WITTIAM S. COOP 
RRASS WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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A BEAUTIFUL 


WEDDING PRESENT. 


‘*Our Wedding Souvenir,” a quarto volume 
9x11, containing a series of beautifully illumi- 
nated es for the preservation of the signa- 
tures of the BRIDE AND GROOM. BEST MAN, 
MAID OF HONOR, BRIDESSIAIDS, USHERS, 
FATHER AND MOTHER, and other wedding 
guests, a marriage certificate, pages for photo- 

raphs, wedding cards, newspaper notices, etc. 

he on floral designs are by Antoi- 
nette A. Bassett, Lydia T. Emmett, E. E. 
Greatorex. Alternate pages have pretty land- 
scapes in sepia and tint by Louis K. Harlow. 


Cloth, $5.00; Plush, $7.50; Seal, $8.00; 
Tree Calf or Watered Silk, $10.00. 


PUBLISHERS, 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Boston, 


For sale by all booksellers. Ask for it. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, with 
oo of returning (f not entirely satisfactory and 
he money refunded, Mention NaTION. 





Choice and Rare Books. 


C. J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, has now ready his complete and priced 
catalogue of recent importations of Americana; 
First Editions of Dickens and Thackeray, 
Books illustrated by Cruikshank and Leech; 
Dramatic Biography and the Drama, including 
a superbly extra Illustrated Life of Garrick; 
Rare Collections of Portraits; Best Editions of 
Standard Authors; Faceti#; Choicely LIllus- 
trated French and English Works, etc., etc. 


Sent free on application. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO.’S 


BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA, 


1893. 


Containing 7,488 titles of books and pamphlets, in all 
classes of Americana. 
Price, 50 cents in paper; $1.00 in cloth, net. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
Cincinnati. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


and 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
Send for Price-Lists. 
* WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


United Charities Building, 
4TH AVENUE AND 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICANA. 
A very rare History of the Indian Wars has 
i been reprinted for GEORGE P. HUM- 
-HREY, Dealer in Old Books, 25 Exchange 
St., Rochester, N. Y. Circular and Catalogue 
on application. 


The New York Bureau of Revision. 


FOR AUTHORS: The skilled revision, the unbiased 
and competent criticism of prose and verse; ad- 
vice as to publication; proof-reading. FOR PUB 
LISHERS: The compilation of first-class works of 
reference. Established 1880; unique in position 
and success; endorsed by our leading writers. Ad 
dress DR. TITUS M. AN, 

70 Sth Ave., New York. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


Is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books, which will be 
sent you for stamp by Wituiam Evarts BENJAMIN, 
22 East 16th St., New York. 


POOKS WANTED.—EXECUTORS 
and others having libraries or small parcels of 
books to dispose of will find a cash purchaser by ad- 
dressing ‘RANCIS P. HARPER, 
17 East 16th St., New York. 
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Alexander Dumas’ Romances. 


NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 





The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the principal romances of this great 
French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred 
superb etchings and photogravures, mainly by French 
artists. 

The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
——— Japanese paper. 

his edition is complete in 40 octavo vols., bound 
in English vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops, at 
$2.50 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, 
_ paper, with sample illustration, sent on applica- 

ion. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 
Foreign Photographs 


from the 
Paintings of 
the Old Masters. 


Direct Importations 


from Rome, Florence, Venice, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Paris, Vienna, London, 
etc., etc., ete. 


Braun’s Carbon Photographs. 





C. H. Dunton and Co., 136 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue of 10,000 subjects mailed for 10 cts. in 
stamps. 


GEN. SHERMAN. 


Mr. Kruell announces the publication of his new Por- 
trait of GEN. SHERMAN. Size of block, 11x8.7 inches. 
Proof impressions on Japan paper, signed by the Artist. 

Price, $20.00, carriage free. 

“ SENATE CHAMBER, March 27, 1893. 

“T think it a very good likeness of the General in his 
later years. JOHN SHERMAN.” 
Nation, March 30, 1893: 

“The grand manner of the engraving of Sherman, 
and the stamp of the great captain in the man himself. 
entitle the portrait toa place in the choicest gallery ot 
art or fame.” 

N. Y. Times, April 2, 1893: 

“Wood ho pot as Mr. Kruell understands the art, 
is no slavish copying, but an independent branch call- 
ing for artistic power in the engraver.” 

Also Portraits of GRANT, LINCOLN, WEBSTER, LOWELL 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. m 

Address G. KRUELL, 42 Maple Ave., 

EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 








HoH. UPHAM&-CO- 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


‘IN - BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 


54° South’ Fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: 
‘NEW YORK: 


Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
George Wm. Curtis. 


Imperial Panel Photos, on heavy bevel mounts, 14x17. 
Price, $3.00 each. For sale by 


THE F. GUTEKUNST CO., 712 Arch St., Philada. 


Confessions of a Convict. 
Edited by Julian Hawthorne. 


40 Illustrations from Life. 


Ask your bookseller or newsdealer. 
RUFUS C. HARTRANFT, Publisher, Phila. 
B ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For rice, 


state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha- 
rie, N. Y. 














~ ane Subscription to foreign peri- 
Fore ton Books, oaicals,tauchnitz British au. 
< thors. Catalogues on appli- 


cation. — CaRL ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St.. Boston. 


(3 TALOGUE 29, Americana, etc., just is- 
sued by E. W. Nasu, 80 Nassau St., N, Y., and sent 
on application, 


, 


ANTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 
A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





lists, 
WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 





£ +. N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Booksellers, Importers, and Publishers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have published: 


DIEHL, CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the Recent- 

ly Explored Sites of Classical Interest. Cloth, $2.00. 
Soe poe! account of recent excavations, illustrated. 
(Now ready.) 

HUTTON. Old Guert Peg. The Systems of Fence in 
Vogue during the 16th, 17th, and 15th Centuries. With 
57 plates and portrait. Limited edition of 100 copies 
for America. Cloth, $6.00 net. 


BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 


Germanic Langues, Vol. 8, cloth, $3.25 net. [Vols. 
1 and 2, cloth, $9.40 net.) 


BRUCKE. The Human Figure. Cloth, $3.00. 


ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. Cloth, $3.00. 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English, 1 vol. 
English-German, 2 vols. 3 stout 4to volumes, full 
sheep, $16.50; half morocco, $18.00 


PERTHES’S Pocket Atlas of Ancient Geography. 90c. 
ROTH. Student's Atlas of Artistic Anatomy. $7.50. 
TAUCHNITZ. Collection of British Authors. at 50 cts. 


BOOKS BOUG/IT. 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can find. 
If you have a large library or small parcel of 
books you do not want, send us your address, 
and we will call and examine them. We are 
always prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars or five 
thousand. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 








LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s ‘‘ Etchings and Etchers,’’ 
the first three editions, all out of print and scarce, 
1868, 1876, 1880. $125.00. 

The 95 beautiful etchings are alone worth more money. 

Hamerton’s ‘‘ Landeeape ’* a large-paper copy, with 
50 engravin: proof mpressions, coed in vellum, 
published at $70 [No. 323 of 500 copies]. $40.00. 

Benvenuto Cellini, Orfevre, Medailleur, Sculpteur. 
Recherches sur sa vie, sur son Oeuvre, et sur les piéces 

ui lui sont attribuées ; par Eugene Plon. Eaux Fortes 
e Paul Le Rat. Paris, 1883. Large 4to, half moroc- 
co, acharming art work. $15.00. 
W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 
Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 1424-6 
F Street, the ig Washington, D. C. 
Books Bought. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books Ageat for the leading Paris 

Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 

Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 

on demand. A la assortment always on hand, and 

ee received from Peris and Leipzig as soon as 
iu 











R ARE | AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS 
£ df 


| Our Bargain Lists are published 
|} monthly in our illustrated family 


onthly 
7@ | magazine SUCCESS, 50c. a year; 10c. 
), | @ number. AMERICAN PRESS CO., 
| Baltimore, Md. 





RENTANOS CLEARANCE SALE.— 
American, English, French, and German Books at 
greatly reduced prices, Sets and single volumes; paper, 
cloth, and — bindings. Brentano’s Sample Book 
of Fine Stationery sent free = request. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 it 17th St., New York. 
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You Need Funds 


When At 


the 


W orld’s 


Traveling 


Fair. 


Carry TRAVELERS CHEQUES of the 


American Express Co. 
NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED 





More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and Half the Cheques Issued for $10, $20, 3), S100, and S26 eact 
st. ‘ 
Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, United Visitors to the World's Columbian E \position 
States, etc., including Principal Hotels, these Chex Vai especially conver nt amd aveid resk it uw \ Paving 
Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on Cheque will be paid. offices on Fair Grounds and at 200 other places in Chicage , 


Rates and Further Particulars can be obtained from any Agent of the American Express Company, als: at the P ‘ 


Offices of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and 78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


THE 
SULLIVAN 
CO. CLUB 


Themistocles, that shrewd old Greek, so Plutarch relates, when he had a plot of land tos 
soon secured a buyer by announcing that there were Goop NeiGHnors near t 





Every one would like to own a simple summer home in a healthful, picturesque, accessible region, with congenial neighbors, good roads, 
water supply, drainage, and other essentials. 

You can buy an abandoned farm for a trifle and have a good time there, if your family will be content with quiet, isolation and keeping 
house with the inconveniences and common sanitary deficiencies of the average country dwelling, with no doctor, church, store, or railway sta 
tion nearby. Sidney Smith enjoyed living ‘ ten miles from a lemon,” but is it sufficient change from the winter's restless whirl of the average 
city resident ? 


In acottuge community the essentials of living are carefully regarded; meals are furnished at nominal cost in a central Club House or Inn 
and one can have all the comforts and privacy of the HOME without the bother of cooking, while there is cheerful social life without tow 
much excitement. It is the most rational, wholesome, and inexpensive mode of summering, especially for children, costing no more than 


ordinary country board, without the risks of contact with undesirable associates and with a chance of profit from the steady rise in value 
as population grows. Land at Twilight Park has jumped from $10 to $2,000 an acre in five years, and more than one cottage has paid for 
itself in rentals. 

Hitherto women have objected to Park and Club schemes because they were “stag” affairs which fostered dissipation. But now that 
they are started on the Family plan, their success is assured 


The Sullivan County Club owns free and clear a tract of 4,600 acres, on high ground, with nume- 
rous lakes, in the healthiest section of the Empire State, wit shing and nting privileges. ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS will pay for an original, FULL PAID, NON-ASSESSABLE MEMBER- 
SHIP SHARE, witha “etre building site and an interestin the ENTIRE TRACT as we 

Five shares were taken in one day in my office alone, and four others during the week. This makes 
a total of over TWO HUNDRED SHA RE S SOLD SINCE JANUARY 1, and the boom has only just 
begun. As soon as another hundred shares are taken the price will be raised to $125. 


NO MORTGAGE. NO MALARIA. NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Send for Circular. 
CHAS. F. WINGATE, 


Sullivan County Club, 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer, No. 203 BROADWAY, 
119 Pearl St. (Hanover Square). NEW YORK CITY, 
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To the American |- 
People. 


The Colorado Desert in 
Southern California is about 
to be watered. 

A man of experience says: 
“Take no man’s word on a 
matter of irrigation; there is 
too much money involved.” 
On the other hand, men of 
the East do not know and 
cannot believe what wealth 
irrigation creates, and how 
quick it creates it, where all 
outdoors is a hotbed. 

Between the two doubts, it 
takes some courage to speak 
of the profits about to be made. 
And yet you can see, from the 
yield of one acre, what a million 
acres is worth. 

A thousand-million dollars 
is going to be created by the 
Colorado Desert Canal within 
ten years, if all goes well— 
most of it for settlers; a 
hundred-million for our stock- 
holders. 

You can take part with us 
in the general work immedi- 
ately; or, later, buy ten acres 
of land apparow oranges 
lemons fig: ee — 
and quickest fe, 
from fruit-growin,™ 
will get their money ie 
ground before they pay: <s 
much for land and water. 

We have a pamphlet to send 
you; free. Our immediate 
object is to sell shares. We 
shall sell shares slowly till 
ready for settlers, then turn to 
water and land. The price, to 
begin with, is $50; but at 
this price our whole stock 
would bring only $7,500,000. 
We shall sell no faster than 
money is needed to pay for the 
work, and no more than 
enough to take the canal to 
where we begin to irrigate; 
keeping sales back by raising 
the price. We suppose a $50 
share will be worth $1,000, 
when half the desert is irri- 
gated; g100 this year. 

Within three months from 
receiving water, the settlers 








will be ecnding to 9 Minis York 
and Chicago car-loads of veg- 
etables at $50 to $150 an 
acre a year. In two or three 
years the fruit-trees bear. In 
fifteen years they yield $500 to 
$2,500 an acre a year, and are 
worth $2,000 to $10,000 an acre. 

You think these figures too 
big. They are not; you shall 
see they are not. If it takes 
you a year to see it, you lose 
by your slowness. We shall 
do our part. 

There is a million acres of 
Mediterranean fruit and nut 
land under our levels; barren 
now, because dry; but, with 
water, quick ; and the lay of the 
land is such that the water will 
run all over it naturally. 

The combination of climate, 
soil, transportation to market, 
water, and other favoring 
circumstances, exists in no other 
place in the world. Our 
settlers will have a monopoly 
ofit. Name one other place—- 
it does not exist. We own 
1,500,000 acres outside of this 
—no railroad, no market. 

The best measure of what 
will be done in the Colorado 
Desert is what is done in the 
adjoining valley 150 miles 
beyond; but our climate ts 
warmer and dryer, our season 
four to six weeks earlier, soil 
as good, situation better, all 
the circumstances so favorable 
that we shall excel and surpass 
what is done in any other part 
of Southern California. 

Everything else but water is 
there already. Water we 
take, without dam, from the 
Colorado River. The water is 
muddy, and soil improves under 
cultivation with it, without any 
other fertilizer; no other will 
ever be used apparently. 

If water turns desert to gar- 
den, producing $50 to $150 an 
acre immediately, and ten 
times more when trees are 
half-grown, is it strange that 
the business of bringing water 
is profitable ? 

But the business is new to 
you in the East. We look to 
you for money to make the 


canal; we must make you ac- 
quainted with what is going on 
in a dozen valleys in Southern 
California. Farming is, almost 
everywhere, hard and slow; 
but fruit-growing there is easy, 
and vegetables provide the 
trees. We shall have no land 
or water to sell for a year. 
Meantime, get ready by read- 
ing about irrigation. 

To save money, we shall 
make our advertisements short. 
In a month you will see what 
we mean; in a year we hope 
to be acquainted with you. 

Write for the pamphlet. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO 
65 Broad Street, New York. 











‘* Nantucket Gray.”’ 

Many years’ exposure to the 
salt air and quick climatic 
changes of this quaint old 
port has given its shingles a 
beautiful silvery-gray tone, 
much admired by people of 
keen artistic taste. 

What nature has here ta- 
ken years to accomplish can 
be got at once by the use of 
the special silver-gray num- 
bers of 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 

Stains. 


Send 6c. postage for Samples on Wood, Circulars, 
Sketches, and Color Studies. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central points. 














Lf YOU are a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices: GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; 1 Ib., 65c. ; 
\ Ib., 35c. Postage: 1 Ib., 20c.; % Ib., 10c.; 44 Ib., 
5c. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 
dealers who handle them. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR €O., 


oand 742 Broadway, New York 
rs / af) ’ 
PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature 


Me ph me Ne I Public, Private, School, 
Club, and Society Libraries. A topically arranged 
General Library Y ist of the Standard Books of all 
Publishers mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists 














